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The Business Values of Classical Training 


E. B. MURRAY 


gael CLAssicAL scholar is popu- 
larly regarded as a museum piece 
of high distinction. In non-academic 
circles, the species is considered ex- 
tinct except for a few surviving strag- 
glers who are kept alive in the indul- 
gent confines of the academic and lit- 
erary world. There is no animosity 
against the odd creature, but rather 
sympathy and casual _ well-wishing, 
even a vague hope that the classicist, 
like the whooping crane, may have 
progeny and live on as a relic of the 
past. This attitude is fortunately not 
universal, but it does appear to rep- 
resent the views of the vocal majority 
which has had a prevailing voice in 
determination of the policies and cur- 
ricula of public education. 

The decline of classical education— 
in quantity, not quality—is an exag- 


Edwards Murray, who presented this eloquent 
paper at the 1956 CAMWS meeting in Lexington, 
knows both ends of his topic well. He is Manager 
of the Auditing Department of General Electric 
Company. He was a Classics major (Princeton, 
1935) who wrote his Senior Thesis on ‘‘The Dra- 
matic Art of Seneca.’’ As a citizen he is active 
as member of the Board of Education, Niskayuna 
Central School District. 

More from him on one point: ‘‘One of the major 
problems in industry today is that of communica- 
tion. Accurate, concise, logical and clear ex- 
pression and comprehension are essentials, which 
are found in diminishing degree in our recruits 
from the colleges. The ‘progress’ toward na- 
tional illiteracy and intellectual mediocrity is a 
matter of concern even if judged by the most 


utilitarian standards. Tne symptoms are evident, 

but the causes are obscure and complex. Classi- 

cal training is not a panacea but can and should 

make a vital contribution to the development of 

er equipped candidates for business leader- 
Pp." 


gerated symptom of a worldwide ill- 
ness, an imbalance of material and in- 
tellectual growth. The explosion of 
technical and material progress in the 
twentieth century has increasingly ex- 
hausted men’s physical and mental ca- 
pacity to the virtual exclusion of broad 
intellectual development. Specialization 
is an inevitable requirement of our 
industrial society. 

Our leaders in education, religion, in- 
dustry, commerce, and public service 
have recognized the imperative need 
to bring specialization and generaliza- 
tion into proper balance. Many of them 
are re-examining the total concept of 
education with the objective of inte- 
grating the apparently divergent phi- 
losophies. This objective was recently 
stated by a leading engineering execu- 
tive in these terms: ‘Industry has 
need for a solid core of young men ed- 
ucated in breadth in mathematics, 
physical sciences and their application, 
effective communication, and the hu- 
manities, as well as people trained in 
depth.’’ 

The implications are clear. Our edu- 
cational system must provide both 
breadth and depth if it is to produce 
the leaders that our society demands. 
It must challenge the capacity and in- 
itiative of every student at every level 
of ability. It must weed the curriculum 
of the irrelevant, provide the basic 
tools of comprehension and expression, 
clearly set forth the histories of peo- 
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ples and their ideas on which our civi- 
lization is based, and develop in each 
student the ability to analyze, discrim- 
inate, and form sound judgment. Only 
when this has been accomplished to 
the limit of individual capacities can 
the student’s mind and efforts be safely 
channeled into tiie narrower paths of 
specialization. These paths, however 
narrow, can then run in full view of 
the wide fields and limitless horizons 
of our civilization. 

The growing realization of these 
needs can only mean a rapid re- 
surgence of the liberal arts, a resur- 
gence which is already well under way. 
Of all the liberal arts and humanities, 
the Classics probably have the hardest 
battle to re-establish themselves, be- 
cause their relation to the problems of 
teday’s society is obscured by a gap of 
two thousand years. The bridging of 
this gap is a perpetual challenge to the 
initiative and imagination of our teach- 
ers and one which I am sure is being 
recognized and accepted. 

One of the great burdens of the edu- 
cator is his constant exposure to the 
uninhibited philosophy and gratuitous 
advice of the layman, who always has 
the educational dilemma all figured 
out, neatly classified and stuffed into 
appropriate pigeon holes. Having ex- 
ercised these prerogatives, perhaps 
overexercised them, I should like to 
justify my preamble and my presence 
with a few brief comments on classical 
education as a background for a busi- 
ness career. 

The dyed-in-the-wool classical scholar 
is somewhat of an oddity in the busi- 
ness world and this may lead to the 
erroneous conclusion that classical 
studies do not provide a good business 
foundation. For every person who has 
majored in the Classics, there are 
probably hundreds who have declined, 
conjugated and fought their way 


through the Gallic Wars, applauded Ci- 
cero’s orations and perhaps survived 
the Mediterranean wanderings of Ae- 
neas. We must turn to these for an ob- 
jective, retrospective appraisal of the 


practical values of their efforts in 
Latin and Greek. A successful business 
executive recently volunteered that his 
four years of Latin had been of con- 
siderable direct value to his business 
career and he now wished he had gone 
beyond the secondary level in this 
field. This appears to be the general 
attitude of those who were able to han- 
dle the language and who had the priv- 
ilege of studying under capable teach- 
ers. The jibes and disparagement are 
almost invariably from those who have 
never studied the Classics at all or who 
for some reason were unwilling or un- 
able to survive the shock of initial dif- 
ficulty and strangeness in their high 
school years. 

Just what are these values which 
find favor with those who have sam- 
pled their benefits? They are difficult 
to define concretely and the difficulty 
of definition is, in itself, a recommen- 
dation. The Classics are not a compact 
body of knowledge which can be called 
forth to do a defined job at a specific 
point of time. Rather they are a com- 
pendium of a language, a history, a 
literature, and a civilization which per- 
vade every facet of today’s understand- 
ing and experience. They are perma- 
nent, ageless threads of the _ broad 
fabric of western culture. While we can 
say this with confidence, the nonbe- 
liever could, with some justification, 
dismiss such a flowery statement as 
idealistic ‘‘hogwash.’’ To satisfy him, 
if that is possible, we must at least try 
to enumerate some specific practical 
benefits. 

Perhaps the best approach is to di- 
gress for a moment and decide just 
what the business world wants in its 
prospective leaders. The requirements 
have been stated in many ways, but 
most definitions have these points in 
common: 

1. Intelligence, as measured by ability 
to reason, to analyze, to discrim- 
inate, and to integrate construc- 
tively. 
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their reactions, their motivation, 
and the background on which these 
are based. 


3. Ability to express the concrete or 
the abstract, concisely and _ logi- 
cally, to communicate effectively. 

4. Balance between the theoretical and 
the practical, and between persist- 
ence and receptiveness to change. 

5. Integrity. 

6. Energy and initiative. 

In other words, business is interested 
primarily in personal and intellectual 
quality. Formal education cannot pro- 
duce quality where none exists, but it 
can develop and sharpen innate abili- 
ties, provide a basic fund of knowledge 
and train the individual mind in con- 
centrated and coordinated application 
of its skills and understanding. The 
values of classical education are per- 
haps best recognized in the area of 
mental training and discipline. These 
values are available in proportion to 
the conscious purpose and effort of the 
teacher and the student to exploit them 
and to pursue high standards of exact- 
ness. They cannot be realized merely 
by exposure or approximation. The rel- 
ative precision of the Latin and Greek 
languages lends itself peculiarly to 
training in analysis. Their complex 
logic rivals that of advanced mathe- 
matics, and their variety and strange- 
ness tax the capacity of the most com- 
petent student. Their difficulty is, in it- 
self, a virtue which even their greatest 
detractors will not deny. However re- 
mote their subject matter from busi- 
ness practicality, the mental processes 
which they require and strengthen are 
among those which the businessman 
must utilize constantly. 

A major problem in today’s compli- 
cated business corporation is that of 
effective communication among. all 
strata of management and employees. 
The common purposes of the enter- 
prise can be served only by common 
understanding based on verbal com- 
munication. The business vocabulary 
and language must be as precise and 
unequivocal as the figures, statistics, 


and statements on which business de- 
cisions are founded. It must deal in 
the abstract as well as the concrete. 
The value of ideas, innovations, and 
disclosures is often dependent upon the 
clarity and forcefulness of their expres- 
sion, whether oral or written. The prac- 
tical contribution of classical training 
in this area is apparent. What better 
approach can there be to a fundamental 
understanding of the English language 
than a thorough background in the lan- 
guages from which it is largely de- 
rived? Knowledge of the full meaning 
of a single Latin or Greek word can 
often support the understanding and 
proper use of a dozen English words. 
The task of building an adequate Eng- 
lish vocabulary can be reduced sub- 
stantially by starting the learning proc- 
ess as close to the source as possible. 
Business leaders have recognized the 
difficulties imposed by increasing cor- 
ruption of our language. Precise ex- 
pression and precise comprehension 
are absolute necessities. The individual 
who masters these as a student will 
find the road to a productive business 
career a much smoother and less tor- 
tuous one. 

The advantages of study in the Clas- 
sics as aids to mental discipline and 
effective verbal communication are 
substantial and readily demonstrable, 
but are of no greater practical value 
than the intangible benefits. Through 
classical literature, the student has di- 
rect access to a past civilization, its 
history, customs, economy, and poli- 
tics; its beliefs and superstitions; its 
science, art, and philosophy. The civili- 
zation which he studies is the only one 
which is highly documented and com- 
plete from its origins through its .de- 
cline. His understanding of today’s 
world is reinforced by perception of the 
timeless elements of universality in hu- 
man motivation, thought, action, and 
reaction. He may develop historical 
perspective and, with it, his capacity 
for objective and discriminating evalu- 
ation. Perhaps these concepts may ap- 
pear to most people a bit ethereal for 
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a discussion of practical training for 
business. None the less, they are di- 
rectly applicabie to the daily functions 
of every businessman. I doubt that our 
most cultured executives would consult 
their Tacitus or the Delphic oracles for 
the answers to their pressing problems, 
but they can and do unconsciously call 
on their accumulation of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and understanding to make 
every decision, large or small. The 
quality of decision may depend in large 
part on breadth of intellectual develop- 
ment. The liberal arts curriculum can 
stimulate and encourage the intellec- 
tual growth which mature judgment re- 
quires, and the Classics can be a vital 
part of the liberal education, whether 
at its center or appended as an elective 
field. Our classical educators have 
made great improvements in teaching 
methods and concepts in recent years. 
Without losing the fundamental values 
of the traditional scholarly apprcach, 
they have increasingly emphasized the 
relationships of their subject matter to 
knowledge and culture in other areas 
of study and have thereby brought the 
Classics to life and enhanced their 
value. 

In the rush to attain material prog- 
ress and financial gain, it is easy to 
forget that these are a means rather 
than an end. The basic objectives 
of business (aside from the financial 
incentives without which it cannot suc- 
cessfully exist) are to invent, develop, 
produce, and distribute products and 
services which will free the individual 
of drudgery, broaden the span of his 
personal activity, and provide the 
means of enriching his experience. 
Electrical, chemical, mechanical, and 
nuclear power have been placed at his 
disposal, multiply the product of his la- 
bor, and correspondingly expand his 
leisure time. Apart from the office, the 
factory, the bank, or the store, he must 
live as a person and a part of the hu- 
man society which surrounds him. Per- 
ceptive industrial executives have rec- 
ognized that business activity and per- 
sonal life must be in fine equilibrium 


if we are to continue to have a social 
and economic climate in which both in- 
dustry and the individual can flourish. 
If the leisure hours of the businessman 
are to afford the true satisfaction which 
justifies his existence, he must call on 
his inner personal resources and con- 
sciousness of human and natural val- 
ues. His ability to do so may well be 
proportional to the degree to which 
these resources have been developed 
through exposure to the thought and 
beauty of the present and the past. 
Here the Classics stand with history, 
art, music, religion, and literature as 
contributors to the fuller enjoyment of 
the great age of material wealth cre- 
ated by industrial progress. 

Our prospective general business re- 
cruit may agree, ‘‘This is all very fine, 
but will it get me a job?’’ The answer 
is not an unqualified yes. There are 
many businesses which demand a spe- 
cialized, if not vocational, academic 
background as a prerequisite to worth- 
while employment. Even though the 
top management may believe in liberal 


f 


education and espouse its cause, the 


man on the firing line—and he is often 
the one who does the hiring—wants 
people who can do the job at hand. The 
long period of relatively unproductive 
basic business training which the lib- 
eral arts graduate must have is con- 
sidered beyond the financial means of 
many business enterprises. Fortunately 
there is a continually growing number 
of companies which realize that they 
cannot safely sacrifice quality to fi- 


nancial expediency. These concerns are | 


primarily interested in the finest raw } 
material, regardless of academic back- | 


ground. They have broadened the scope 
of their recruiting to cover the liberal 
arts graduate as well as the business 
administration major. This, in turn, has 
permitted elevation of quality stand- 
ards and has brought into business men 


of widely varying backgrounds, knowl- ; 
edge, and training. These men are then | 
given the specialized formal business ~ 


education required to fill the gaps in 
academic training. Concurrently, they 
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are given the opportunity for self-devel- 
opment through on-the-job training. 
Their diverse backgrounds are brought 
together to the mutual enrichment of 
their experience. From programs of 
this nature rise men of depth and 
breadth, perception, and vitality, who 
can carry the heaviest burdens of ad- 
ministration. 

This is not a new approach. General 
Electric Company, as an example, has 
operated such a business training pro- 
gram for thirty-seven years. The 2200 
college graduates who have entered the 
program during this period and have 
remained with the Company represent 
over 150 colleges and practically every 
field of academic study. Approximately 
35 per cent of these men have been lib- 
eral arts students, men with no special- 
ized background in business subjects. 
Many other companies, large and small, 
are seeking ability and quality, wher- 
ever they may be found, for their non- 
technical training programs. 

One of the principal roadblocks con- 
fronting the liberal arts student in ap- 
proaching a business career is his lack 
of a general understanding of the true 
nature of business operations. He must 
frequently rely on guesswork or vague 
impressions gained from doubtful or 
opinionated sources. Many such gradu- 
ates, when asked just what they expect 
or want in the way of a career, state 
that they would like to be executives 
or administrators—-a praiseworthy ob- 
jective but completely lacking in ap- 
preciation of the prerequisites of ex- 
perience and mastery of one or more 
specialized business functions. A busi- 
ness executive must first know the 
business just as a swimming coach 
must first learn to swim. 

Other candidates, in great numbers, 


express a desire for advertising work 
because they like to write, or for in- 
dustrial relations work because they 
enjoy working with people. These fields 
are fine for the relatively few who have 
the somewhat rare attributes which are 
required. Apart from those few who 
are really qualified and really know 
what they want, the great majority are 
merely disclosing a lack of understand- 
ing that writing and working with peo- 
ple are important aspects of every busi- 
ness function. 

While it is not necessary or desirable 
to dilute the liberal arts curriculum 
with vocational training, the student 
can make a proper choice of a business 
career only if he acquires some knowl- 
edge of modern business and economic 
theory and practice. I believe this can 
be accomplished without detriment to 
the liberal arts tradition by competent 
guidance and a careful selection of 
undergraduate electives to include an 
introduction to the areas of economics 
and business administration. 

Returning to our interest in classical 
education, we cannot expect streams 
of company recruiters to knock on the 
door and demand men who have had 
classical training. But the Classics stu- 
dent, if he earnestly pursues the knowl- 
edge and understanding which his 
course work lays before him, can de- 
velop and sharpen those qualities and 
abilities which the recruiter demands. 
If he has basic intelligence, com- 
petence, and personality, he will find 
the business recruiter receptive and 
eager to open the gate to the business 
world. There he will find that a truly 
liberal education provides a significant 
and vital foundation for the building 
of a successful career. 

Schenectady, New York 





REMINDER 


The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
will be at Columbus, Ohio, April 18-20, 1957. 








THE FORUM 


MARGARET M. FORBES, EDITOR 


THE CONTENT OF SECOND-YEAR 
LATIN 
EDITH M. A. KOVACH 


Being a report of remarks that a panel of 
seven high school Latin teachers made—or 
later wished they had made—at the 52nd 
annual meeting of the CAMWS held in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, on 5 April 1956: 
Dramatis personae: 
Miss Elizabeth Conn, Bobo High School, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Mr. Robert J. Curtis, Mishawaka High 
School, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Mother Mary Ursula, O.S.U., Marquette 
High School, Alton, Ill. 
Mr. Samuel L. Powers, Casady School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mrs. Marinda B. Robinson, Central High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Margaret Scarseth, 
School, Austin, Minn. 
Miss Helene Wilson, Edsel Ford High 


Austin High 


School, Dearborn, Mich. 
Moderator: 
Father William P. Hetherington, S.J., 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Father Hetherington: It seems logical to 
me to conduct this discussion on the ‘‘con- 
tent of second-year Latin’’ by asking you 
four questions: 1. What is the present con- 
tent of second-year Latin? 2. Why is this 
unsatisfactory—or is it? 3. What are the 
desirable goals of Latin Il? 4. What course 
content can enable us to attain these goals? 
Let’s begin at the beginning: what is the 
present content of Latin II? 

Miss Conn: I have reviewed five popular 
second-year texts (Jenney, Scudder’s Sec- 
ond Year Latin; Ullman and Henry, Latin 
for Americans; Jenkins and Wagener, Latin 
and the Romans; Scott, Horn, Gummere, 
Using Latin; Crabb and Small, Rome, A 
World Power) and the goal of all of them 
seems to be preparation for reading Caesar. 
The reading is divided into two parts, pre- 
Caesar and Caesar. In the pre-Caesar sec- 
tion there is generally a unit of ‘‘made 
Latin’’ stories for review of first-year Latin. 


Next, in keeping with the current social 
studies trend, all of the books present selec- 
tions which give information concerning the 
history, 


civilization, and cultural achieve- 


are 


ments of the Romans. Some of these 
adaptations of Roman writings. The ‘‘Ar- { 
gonauts”’ and the ‘‘Labors of Hercules”’ still 
seem to be popular. The unit in Ullman 
and Henry entitled ‘“‘Two Roman Students 
in Athens’’ is unique in that none of the 
other books devotes any attention to our f 
Greek heritage. All of the books present | 
selections from Caesar and three of the five 
give selections from Vergil. 

Mr. Curtis: I have reviewed the same 
five books plus Berry and Lee, Latin Sec- 
ond Year. The Crabb-Small book differs 
from all the others in that it offers for the 
first semester an adaptation of the Aulu- 
laria of Plautus and has an excellent in- 
troduction on the history of the drama. 
But Caesar’s De Bello Gallico is the chief 
reading matter in all the texts. Some fig- 
ures may interest you: of 347 sections in 
the De Bello Gallico, the six texts I re- 
viewed present sections (in whole or in 
part, often adapted) in the quantity indi- 
cated: Jenney, 162; Ullman and Henry, 123; 
Jenkins and Wagener, 121; Berry and Lee, | 
113; Scott, Horn, Gummere, 105; Crabb and 
Small, 93. All in all, Caesar is still rather 
popular. 

Miss Scarseth: ‘‘Why, man, he doth be- § 
stride our narrow world like a Colossus.” : 

The present content of the course depends 
largely on the textbook in use. We don't 
have time to write our own as we go along, } 
much as we might like to. Some of us 
don’t even choose which textbook to use 
in our classes. Most of us are limited in 
the amount of money we can spend on sup- 
plementary readers or substitute materials. 

Why do we still teach Caesar? There's a 
conspiracy to save him, a conspiracy of 
silence. It’s because of the makeup of the 
texts and because of tradition-bound teach- 
ers who think they still have to teach him 

Miss Conn: Yes; even though the authors 
in their prefaces tell us that there is abun- 
dant reading material for ample choice, |! 
find that new principles of grammar and 
necessary vocabulary are so tied up with 
these selections that a choice of reading 
material is almost impossible. 

Father Hetherington: Will members of the 
audience who favor Caesar as reading ma 
terial for second-year Latin please raise 
their hands? 

(Over half of those present raised their 
hands. Several members of the audience 
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presented pro-Caesar arguments.) 

Miss Scarseth: Caesar abridged, 
densed 
today’s student. He has had it too easy all 
through the grades and junior high school; 
he can’t handle—all of a sudden— a mature 
piece of writing which is on an adult level. 
We gratefully accept everyone who signs 
up for Latin. This means that we have in 
our classes a cross-section of a student body 
nourished on today’s thin pabulum. In Latin- 
learning, though not in years, they are still 
children who need milk. We give them the 
“strong meat’’ of Caesar, and the result 
is that they leave our classes with a feeling 
of indigestion or satiety—or both—and, 
often, with a fervent ‘‘never-again’’ feeling. 
And for them Caesar is the all and the 
only of Rome. 

Father Hetherington: These remarks 
seem to provide an answer to my second 
question: Is this present content of Latin II 
satisfactory? 

Miss Scarseth: I would answer a qualified 
‘no.’’ For one reason, teachers sometimes 
lack the thorough acquaintance with Caesar 
that is essential for good teaching. Caesar 
is potentially good, but with many if’s. He 
is too heavy for today and moves too 
slowly. We’re not preparing scholars in our 
classes, but ordinary American citizens. 

Mrs. Robinson: The trouble is with the 
work done preparatory to Caesar. The first 
year work is too simple. There isn’t suffi- 
cient background, either for Caesar or for 
the general education that we want our 
students to get. 

Mother Mary Ursula: We took an opinion 
poll of eighteen teachers in Illinois who use 
five different texts, and eleven said that, 
in general, they were satisfied with the 
books being used. 

Miss Conn: It’s quite true that my stu- 
dents enjoy Caesar most of all their read- 
ing, but it’s all a struggle in Latin II. 
Latin I is too easy. In their attempt to 
make Latin more popular, the authors of 
many first-year texts have spread the 
grammar too thin, and this has thrown a 
terrific burden on the second year—terrific 
from the standpoint of modern education. 
The amount of effort required for Latin is 
so out of line with that required for most 
of the other high school subjects that the 
students wonder if it’s worth it. Even our 
best students get a feeling of frustration 
and are happy to get out from under the 
load as soon as possible and go on to some- 
thing easier. 

Mr. Dunham 


con- 


(from the audience): Do 


Students actually read enough Caesar to be 
able to judge whether they 


“‘like’’ him? 


and annotated is still too hard for 


instances, all 
one book of 


Mr. Curtis: No—in many 
they have time to cover is 
‘‘watered-down’’ Caesar. 

Father Hetherington: Are we agreed then 
that the present content of second-year 
Latin is not completely satisfactory? 

Mr. Powers: Considering the relatively 
small amount of Latin learned in the first 
year, the (poor) preparation of many Latin 
teachers, their antipathy toward Caesar, the 
attitude of many high school students to- 
ward, or better against, hard work, the 
hostility of many school administrators and 
parents toward Latin, etc., the second-year 
program is amazingly healthy and success- 
ful. Often it is eminently satisfactory. 

Father Schoder (from the audience): The 
real problem is that we’re trying to carry 
on a traditional arrangement of reading 
material without the framework that used 
to exist. Caesar is a good author for gram- 
mar drill—he exemplifies all the rules—but 
he is not the proper author for a two-year 
terminal course without the good reading in 


Cicero, Vergil, etc. that used to follow. 
Miss Doherty (from the audience): We 
mustn’t ignore the first semester of the 


second year. That’s when students do a big 
part of their reading, but it’s usually ‘‘made 
Latin,’’ and their first and only real Latin 
is Caesar. 

Miss Wilson: In our third semester we 
don’t even do much reading—first we have 
to finish up the neglected first-year work! 

Mr. Stow (from the audience): The mor- 
tality at the end of the second year is due 
to the number of required units in high 
school. Foreign language is a two-year ter- 
minal course in high school. The lack of a 
III or IV course is not due to a poor II 
course, but to the credit hour set-up. 

Mr. Skiles (from the audience): This is 
the situation that we have to face: a good 
product sells—a bad one disappears. We 
mustn’t pity ourselves; we must meet the 
situation that exists. First we have to teach 
students to read Latin. To make this pos- 
sible in -two years we have to get rid of 
some of the other things that we do. If 
the pressure were on, we could produce 
results. We need to produce results, not 
blame somebody else. Where there’s a good 
teacher who really gives the students some- 
thing, we have third and fourth-year Latin. 

(At this point the panel members agreed 
generally that third and fourth-year Latin 
classes are very few in number, whatever 
the reasons.) 

Father Hetherington: What seem 
the desirable goals of Latin II? 

Mr. Powers: I distrust goals in general 
and the more complex they are as stated, 
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the more I distrust them. We need to con- 
sider what we do and not what we say 
we're doing. Latin has a tremendous amount 
to give—it can teach us to view the place 
wherein we live in its relation, in time and 
space, to the rest of the world, for instance, 
and can present many exempla of lives to 
be imitated. Our main job should be to 
teach as much Latin as possible in the 
light of existing conditions. Some Roman 
history and Latin literature must be taught 
too, to provide a background against which 
the language may be better understood and 
to bring vitality, meaning, and excitement 
to the study of the language. And we must 
do this in the face of all sorts of limitations, 
such as large class size, poor preparation, 
imposed texts, administrative antipathy or 
antagonism, etc. 

Mrs. Robinson: I think our goals are six- 
fold: 1. to teach students to read Latin; 
2. te help students to understand English 
better through study of Latin language ele- 
ments in vocabulary and grammar; 3. to 
develop understanding and appreciation for 
Roman civilization and its influence’ on 
modern civilization; 4. to develop desirable 
and worthy mental habits of study and 
thought; 5. to enrich the social experiences 
of the student; and 6. to develop an ap- 
preciation for moral and spiritual values 
in education. 

Mother Mary Ursula: Perhaps these goals 
might be put under the headings, ultimate 
and immediate. In general, our ultimate 
objectives are increased understanding of 
those elements in English which are re- 
lated to Latin, ability to communicate our 
ideas directly, effectively, and briefly, and 
development of historical and cultural back- 
ground. And our primary immediate ob- 
jective is the progressive development of 
the ability to read and understand Latin. 

Father Hetherington: Do we all agree 
then that our first goal is to teach Latin? 

Miss Wilson: No, my first goal is not 
to teach Latin. I teach in a new experi- 
mental high school and the goals of each 
department have had to be approved by 
the entire faculty. Ours is a two-year ter- 
minal course and our official goals for all 
foreign language study are the following: 
1. to improve English; 2. to increase vo- 
cabulary; 3. to provide a means for re- 
thinking ideas; 4. to give opportunities for 
paraphrasing; 5. to foster a sympathetic and 
tolerant bond with others in our own country 
and elsewhere; 6. to give a sound knowl- 
edge of the cultural practices of the country 
whose language is being studied. 

We aim to prepare two types of students: 
appreciative amateurs and those who will 
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continue their studies and become special- 
ists, but our primary objective is not merely 
to teach Latin. 

Miss Scarseth: I agree that goals (and 
hence content) should and do vary widely, 
not only from school to school, but also, 
logically, from student to student within a 
given class. Some goals have been forced 
upon us by the need for survival, by pres- 
sure from college Latin departments, by 
educational fads, by our own professional 
organizations. Our goal may prove to be a 
mixture of linguistics, historical-cultural 
background, social skills, vocational com- 
petence, good public relations, ability to 
relate Latin to English and to everyday 
life, appreciation and understanding of con- 
temporary life, prestige for the Latin de- 
partment, preparation for CEEB examina- 
tions or for third and fourth-year Latin, etc 
ad infinitum. 

Mother Mary Ursula: Yes, we teach more 
than Latin; we teach the student. We have 
to teach for the future, even if we can’t see 
the results now or even know what they 
will be. 

Father Hetherington: Now, finally, what 
shall be the content of our second-year 


Latin course? Shall we continue with Caesar | 


as our chief, almost only, author? 
Miss Wilson: If possible, no. Two world 
wars and one cold war in the last fifty 


years have unsettled the thinking of us | 
older ones and have made the subject of 7 


{ 


war more distasteful even than it was at | 


the beginning of the century. 
dissemination of news, most of it describing 
wars or rumors of wars, atomic blasts, 


The rapid } 


bigger and better devices for the destruction ; 


students 
introduction of 
way to a 
and that a 


of man, has conditioned 
teachers alike for the 

material which can point the 
richer, saner life, one world 
peaceful world. 

I asked my second-year Latin students 
to suggest what they would like to have 
had in their textbook. They 
Bible stories and prayers, mythology in the 
first year and legendary history in the 
second, plays, biographies, epitaphs and 
inscriptions, derivative work, accounts deal- 
ing with ancient medicine, plumbing, road 
building, schools, government, architecture, 
etc., and more collateral reading in Eng- 
lish. 


recommen | 


Mrs. Robinson: We need reading materi- § 


als on classical mythology, Roman tradi- : 


tions, dramatic events in Roman history 
and biographical sketches of famous Re 


and & 








mans. There should be a wealth of back- & 


ground material on Roman civilization. Con 
nected reading material is important in 
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developing desirable and valuable mental 
habits of study and thought. 

Teachers must have patience and realize 
that there may be decades between them 
and their students. But nothing can take 
the place of pupil application and study. 

Mother Mary Ursula: My students too 
recommended more connected reading. 
They would like more cultural background 
in Roman history and mythology, help in 
understanding literary references and in 
grasping English grammar, and they would 
like to gain through Latin a deeper ap- 
preciation of the liturgical services which 
will in turn provide a more active and 
more soul-satisfying participation. 

Father Hetherington: Let’s give the last 
word to Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Powers: Too many Latin teachers 
are seeking a panacea for their (our) ills 
in the form of ‘‘course content.’’ Let’s ad- 
mit our ills, at least most of them. Latin 
enrollment is not what it was in the days 
of required courses, and in some places 
it is in danger of disappearing from the 
curriculum. That we are teaching high 
school Latin is proof enough that we think 
it should be taught. Those who don’t had 
better stop teaching it. And those of us 
who find Caesar dull or over the heads of 
our students had better reinvestigate Caesar 
or read another author with whom we are 
more sympathetic. 

It is possible that national or state or 
local committees can make real contribu- 
tions toward an improved curriculum — 
improved in that it takes account of the 
fact that most second-year courses are 
terminal. But I remain convinced that the 
burden of good course content rests with 
the teacher. Our Latin teachers are of good 
intent, but most of us are poorly equipped. 
If we had been brought up speaking Latin 
and had spent our lives in Italia, think 
what we could do and how we would feel 
about our subject. What can the poor Latin 
teacher do? He must keep working on his 
Latin, reading authors he is not teaching, 
thinking about Rome and the Romans. He 
must read his trade journals; keep abreast 
of the latest developments in archaeology 
and linguistics; make use of the best audio- 
visual materials available to serve his pur- 
pose; travel in Europe extensively and in 
Italy intensively, preferably with camera; 
learn something about Indo-European lan- 


guages, more about Romance languages. 
and a lot about Italian; learn to speak 
Italian with as little American accent 


as possible, and after that concentrate 
on learning as much conversational Latin 
as possible with an accurate and consistent 
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pronunciation based in large on Italian 
speech habits, preserving doubled con- 


sonants, vowel quantity, and making Latin 
sound like a language. This is just a begin- 
ning. And of course it is impossible. But 
if he will just move in these directions, 
he will at once be taking advantage of 
what the Classics have to offer (and don’t 
forget Greek!) and he will be answering 
all his questions about course content in 
the form of a course which is always vital 
and always changing. 

Mumford High School 

Detroit, Michigan 


Commitee on Educational 
Training and Trends 


Latin teachers in school and college should 
know what positive moves are being made 
on behalf of the Classics. On a national 
scale, CETT (named above) has sent out 
a letter to leading educators and citizens. 
A local pilot ‘“‘saturation’’ job has been done 
in New Jersey. The latter might well 
serve as a model for other states, with the 
various state classical organizations heading 
the movement. 

The national letter has gone out under the 
letterhead of the American Philological As- 
sociation from the Committee and reads 
as follows: 


THE STATUS OF LATIN IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Every great civilization is founded on an 
ideal of human excellence, on a body of 
shared values and modes of thought, and 
on a select community of aspirations, all 
coming down from earlier times. They are 
expressed and preserved in legal and 
political and religious forms, in social atti- 
tudes and actions, but most clearly and 
permanently in literature and the other 
arts. Inherited ideals, ideas, values, hopes: 
they serve as a gauge of the power of the 
human spirit and testify to human capa- 
bilities and give the civilization its magni- 
tude and its historical continuity. 

In their expressions these are the ‘‘Clas- 
sics.’’ Yet today they are in grave danger. 
We invite the help of fellow-educators and 
of the American public. 

Latin is the Classics’ main representative 
in the secondary schools. But Latin may 
disappear altogether from our public schools 
in the near future if something is not done 
now to relieve the severe shortage of Latin 
teachers. Here are some nation-wide sta- 
tistics: 








One-half the nation’s public schools offer 
no language whatsoever. 

Approximately 400,000 youths are studying 
Latin each year, and there are strong in- 
dications that the demand for it will in- 
crease as the school population grows. 

Of the 400,000 taking Latin, however, only 
20,000 take more than two years. Why? 
Mainly because only 30 per cent of the 
schools which offer language at all give 
Latin beyond the second year. 

It is from these 20,000 that most of the 
future teachers of public school Latin are 
to be drawn, if there are to be any teachers 
at all. And now, more statistics: 

Of the 20,000, many will not go on to 
college. The majority of the rest who do go 
on will not enter the teaching profession. As 
the trickle of recruits becomes smaller and 
smaller, our present teachers grow older, 
and more and more retire each year. 

What can be done to help? The single 
most important action is to urge the intro- 
duction of third-year and fourth-year Latin 
into the curriculum, reducing, if necessary, 
the minimum class size required to initiate 
them. Students encouraged to take more 
than two years of Latin in high school 
are the greatest potential insurance which 
educators and the public have that the 
study of Latin and the Classics will not 
disappear . . that the gifted children of 
tomorrow will receive the solid education 
they deserve .. . that our Western heritage 
will be preserved. 

But where can one find the teachers to 
teach extra classes right now .. . ? These 
are some of the suggestions which may be 
addressed to educational administrators: 

(1) Review the qualifications of your pres- 
ent staff. If anyone with a Latin major or 
minor is teaching in another field (especial- 
ly English or the social studies, since re- 
placements are easier to get in these areas), 
urge this teacher to take Latin sections. 

(2) Relieve combination Latin teachers of 
their other assignments to make them avail- 
able for a total Latin program. 

(3) Reclaim any ‘‘hidden’’ Latin teachers 
who graduated in the ’30’s when jobs were 
scarce and who were shunted into other 
fields. 

(4) Examine some of your administrators’ 
majors (many excellent Latin teachers 
have gone into guidance and principal’s 
jobs) and see if they can be persuaded to 
teach an advanced class. 

(5) Search the community for married 
women and others qualified to enter or re- 
enter teaching and encourage them to take 
refresher courses, workshops in summer, 
or classes during the year, if possible. 
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(6) Favor, if other qualifications are 
equal, the college graduate with Latin train- 
ing when interviewing candidates for future 
positions. 

These steps mark only the beginning. 
With the assistance of all who are concerned 
with the high quality of this country’s edu- 


cation we are sure that the Classics will be = 
that they will 


maintained and enhanced, 
continue to keep intact the best of our civili- 
zation’s traditions and thought for the gen- 
erations ahead. 

Signed: S. D.. Atkins, 
versity, chairman; P. L. MacKendrick, 
University of Wisconsin; J. L. Heller, 
University of Illinois; N. T. Pratt, Jr., 
Indiana University; C. E. Bock, Montclair 
(N.J.) State Teachers College; M. Stuart, 
Hunter College (N.Y.); W. H. Willis, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

The New Jersey project is summarized 
below. 


PUBLICITY FOR LATIN 
CAROLYN E. BOCK 


Following the suggestions of the CETT and 
the Joint Committee of American Classical 
Organizations to use mass media of com- 
munications and reach the lay public, we 
have tried these means of establishing 
contact—giving and gaining information, 
disseminating facts, and improving rapport 
—in New Jersey. We recommend the 
techniques to other states for trial, and 
hope that benefits will accrue from this 
concerted attack upon a problem. : 
The article ‘‘Resources, Recruitment, Re- 
enforcement for Latin’s Future in Our 
Schools,’’ written by Ruby Hickman (mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Scott, Fores- 
man) was distributed to the following New 
Jersey groups: 
1. Classical Association. 
2. Chapters of the Future Teachers of 
America. 
3. College and University Public Relations 
Council. 
4. Guidance Association. 
5. School Administrators. 
6. Office of Education, including N.J.E.A. 
Review. 
7. Congress of Parent Teachers Associa 
tion. 
8. Citizens Commission. 
9. Daily newspapers. 
10. N.J. and New York radio stations and § 
TV channels. 
11. Education Chairmen of AAUW branches 
Additional pertinent material was sent to 
the various groups. . . . Thus youths, teach- 
ers, administrators, guidance personnel, 
parents, citizens, newspapers, radio and TV 
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the crisis in Classics. 


alerted to 
Through the development of these lines of 
communication we hope to have easier ac- 
cess to and greater influence upon our con- 
stituents and these policy-making groups in 
the future. 


were 


Nota bene: We would like to suggest that 
every Latin section of a State Education 
Association organize a similar campaign as 
a project for the year. Appoint a chairman, 
compile your directories (lists available 
from the State Education Association and 
State Office of Education) and start dis- 
tributing. Please report your activities and 
results to CETT. This can be a nation-wide 
drive with value for the individual teacher, 
school system, state and country, not to 
mention the student and the subject. 


THIRD NATIONAL JCL CONVENTION 
ESTELLA KYNE 
Chairman of the National Committee 


Activities of the Junior Classical League 
celebrating the twentieth year of its found- 
ing culminated in the third national con- 
vention, June 24-26, at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. Approximately 900 attended 
with the ratio of one adult for each eight 
students. 

Parents are giving sponsors more assist- 
ance each year by accompanying the dele- 
gates on trains and busses so that sponsors 
themselves may leave earlier to take ad- 
vantage of the Latin Institute of the Ameri- 
can Classical League which is held a “few 
days preceding the national convention. 

Dr. Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, ad- 
dressed the opening session and gave a 
brief report on the founding of the organ- 
ization rated the largest classical group in 
the world with 41,001 students of high 
school Latin in 974 chapters in the United 
States and Hawaii. 

The national convention is planned and 
managed by national officers. Aside from 
the introduction of members of the national 
committee and advisors to national officers, 
the only other adults on the program were 
the six consultants for groups discussing 
practical uses of Latin for lawyers, doc- 
tors, housewives, journalists, scientists, and 
business. 

Theme of the Monday evening program 
following the business meeting was the La- 
bors of Hercules given by the following 
groups: Henderson, Texas; Washington 
State Federation; Stuttgart, Arkansas (third 
and fourth Labo*s): California Federation; 
Minnesota Federation; Alabama delegates; 


Lenoir, N.C.; Waco, Texas; Latrobe, Penn- 


sylvania; Jackson, Michigan; and Alton, 
Illinois. 

Carmen Latinum, an original song in 
Latin for the JCL, written by Professor 
Van L. Johnson, Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass., and president of the American 


Classical League, was introduced. Music is 
from Act 1, Dido and Aeneas by Henry 
Purcell. 

Wenatchee, Washington 


ACL ANNOUNCES 
SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 


The American Classical League will award 
five scholarships of $100 each for use in 
college by high school graduates in the 
academic year 1957-58. These are to be 
open only to Junior Classical League mem- 
bers who have studied Latin for at least 
two years. Winners will be expected to 
continue Latin in college during the year 
they hold the scholarships. 

Nominations are to be made by the fac- 
ulty advisers of the individual JCL chap- 
ters. Activity in the chapters is to be taken 
into account by the advisers and by the 
committee on selection, but chief emphasis 
is to be on scholarship in Latin. 

Professor Van Johnson, president of ACL, 
has appointed Dr. Carolyn E. Bock, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N.J., as chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee. Procedure for making application 
and the announcement of the awards will 
be publicized in these pages at an early 
date. Watch for further details. 


LATIN AND COLLEGE APTITUDE 
CHARLES HENDERSON, JR. 


The University of North Carolina is a state- 
supported institution faced, like many 
others today, with sharply increasing en- 
rollments and relatively decreasing finan- 
cial resources. Among a number of sug- 
gestions for the maintenance of high aca- 
demic standards, and for the conservation 
of the faculty in the face of these diffi- 
culties, was this statement in an address to 
the faculty by Robert B. House, Chancellor 
of the University: 

“As we gain skill in entrance examina- 
tions I think we will certainly have more 
and more students capable of self-direction 
and mutual discipline. As fast as we can 
bring the [secondary] schools along with 
us, we should move toward qualifying en- 
trance examinations in English, mathemat- 
ics, and one foreign language, preferably 
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Latin [editor's italics]. We should have a 
stiff requirement for admission, a tolerant 
standard for continuing residence, but a 
stiff standard of graduation. I believe it is 
good to give the student abundant time to 
find himself, provided he is morally sound 
and industrious.’’ 

Since students will soon be admitted to 
the University of North Carolina on the 
basis of their test scores in English, mathe- 
matics, and College Aptitude, and since 
Chancellor House’s suggestion is in the na- 
ture of a refinement on that program, one 
is tempted to see in his proposal an equa- 
tion between proficiency in Latin and an 
aptitude for college work. Few classicists 
would dissent from this! Chancellor House 
elaborated his reasons for selecting Latin 


CHARLES HENDERSON, JR. 


with these words: 

“TI prefer Latin because it is the swiftest, 
easiest, most practical and most delightful 
way to grow into the minds of American 
boys and girls the formative elements of 
the culture by which they live,—language 
sense and structure, poetry, logic, history, 
philosophy. It is the best introduction to all 
that has gone before it and to all that comes 
after it. It is concrete, manageable, vital, 
and productive. The more students can get 
of it while they have a chance the better; 
but even a small bit of it thoroughly mas- 
tered is something concrete, many-sided 
and imperishable, a talisman by which they 
can always find their way back to the high- 
road of the whole of western civilization.” 


University of North Carolina 





Herculanean 


December 13, 1955, marked the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Accademia Ercolanese. To com- 
memorate the occasion the Italian Jour- 
nal, La Parola del Passato, dedicated 
two fascicles (xliv and xlv) to articles 
bearing on the work of the Accademia. 
The first of these (fasc. xliv) deals en- 
tirely with the Herculanean papyri and 
includes two contributions by Graziano 
Arrighetti to the text and interpretation 
of Philodemus, De Diis; a new edition 
(with commentary, including many 
Lucretian and Horatian parallels) by 
Marcello Gigante of Philodemus, On 
Death IV, cols. 37-39; an edition (with 
Italian translation and commentary) by 
Francesco Sbordone of Pap. Herc. 994, 
cols. 3-8, a passage from Philodemus on 
certain aesthetic problems relating to 
poetry; and finally, a brief note by G. 
Pugliese Carratelli on some names pre- 


Bicentennial 


served in Pap. Herc. Lat. 1806. 


Fasc. xlv contains two articles on the 
history of Herculaneum: ‘‘Sulle origini 
di Ercolano’ by Carratelli, and ‘‘Sul 
carattere economico-sociale di Erco- 
lano”’ by Ettore Lepore; two articles by 
Wolfgang Schmid, one on the history of 
Herculanean studies, the other on the 
metaphor of the net for catching souls 
in Pap. Herc. 831; and the fifth install- 
ment of a series by Arangio-Ruiz and 
Carratelli on the Latin Tabulae Her- 
culanenses. 

These two fascicles give impressive 
evidence of the ways in which the finds 
at Herculaneum can aid in the under- 
standing of ancient history, literature, 
and philosophy, and of the continuing 
vitality of Herculanean studies. 

Pumur De Lacy 


Washington University 
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The Problems of Second-Year Latin 
DONALD RIDDERING 


beet FALL I changed teaching posi- 
tions, leaving my first-year people 
to a new second-year teacher and re- 
ceiving some new second-year stu- 
dents. At Christmas time I was very 
happy to be remembered somewhat 
kindly by my previous students. I was 
somehow connected with their happy 
memories of first-year Latin. But there 
were no friendly greetings from my 
new second-year students. I suppose 
that their first-year teacher received 
all the cards! I do not believe that I 
am any “‘meaner’’ in my new school 
than I was in the previous school. It 
is merely a dramatic illustration of 
typical student reaction to the first- 
year study and the second-year study, 
with which we are all so familiar. 


We have all experienced the enthusi- 
asm of the beginners; and then to our 
dismay this enthusiasm is replaced all 
too often by a complacency, an accept- 
ance, or even worse, a sort of resist- 
ance, whether active or passive. There 
are many explanations, of course, for 
this change of attitude. The initial ex- 
citement of something new has worn 
off. The routine is beginning to set in. 
The differences in ability that gradu- 
ally developed throughout the first year 
are now even more marked after the 
long vacation. The attitude of the learn- 
ers has changed too. We know the 
somewhat docile acceptance of teach- 
ers’ instructions by the eager and inno- 
cent ninth graders. But this mallea- 
bility has been replaced by that worldly 
wisdom of the tenth grader, who has 
definitely become a sceptic. 


There has been a change not only 
in the learners but also in the material 
to be learned. The grammar in the sec- 
ond year is less directly comparable 
to English grammar: the idiosyncra- 
sies of irregular verbs, the uses of the 
subjunctive, and some of the finer 


points of Latin grammar. The reading 


materials in the first half of the year, 
designed primarily as illustration of 
these grammatical principles, have 
stiff competition from the usual pat- 
tern of interests and activities of the 
tenth grader. And then Caesar, of 
course, on the surface of the activity 
does not make our students ‘‘vibrant 
with interest’’ especially when the 
story is concealed in ablative absolutes 
and subjunctive purpose clauses. Fur- 
thermore, most of us are faced with 
the dreadful finality of the second year 
as a terminal course, which brings into 
sharper focus the problem of the rela- 
tive values of certain enrichment-activ- 
ities and the language itself. 

These problems and their solutions 
make this really the crucial year. It 
determines with a certainty whether 
our students continue in the language 
about which they have learned the 
fundamentals, or whether they leave it 
with regret or with a sigh of relief if 
not some stronger expression. 


II 

Our question is certainly, ‘‘What can 
we do to meet this challenge of the 
second year successfully?’’ In order to 
help us limit our field of effort a bit, 
it might help to understand the two 
dangers which must be avoided. 

First there is that element of tradi- 
tionalism, which has been so thor- 
oughly attacked by modern education. 
Their attack, I am certain, was based 
all too often on extreme and even fic- 
titious examples. But their complaint 
against the rote, meaningless memory 
work is legitimate, although there has 
been much confusion on the part of 
modern Education between necessary, 
meaningful drill work, and rote learn- 
ing. We have reacted and do react to 
this criticism in several ways. It has, 
of course, caused us to put meaning 
into the drill, to examine our methods 
and our aims, and in most cases to 
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revitalize our teaching. But there is 
also, alas, a reaction to this complaint 
which approaches the definition of a 
fanatic as described by Santayana, as 
a man who redoubles his efforts after 
he has forgotten his aims. 

But there is a third answer to the 
complaint of traditionalism, which in 
my mind constitutes the second major 
danger in our efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of second-year Latin. I know of 
no professional terminology for this, 
and I choose to call it a retreat into 
‘‘substitute-ism.’’ By this I mean an 
American History class which settles 
down into ‘“‘Teen-age Problems.’’ I 
mean a Chemistry class in which the 
girls make their own lipstick. And I 
mean a Latin class which becomes a 
study of mythology or a social history 
of Rome in project form. The students 
may have learned something about 
teen-age problems, lipstick-making and 
mythology; but they have not learned 
American History, Chemistry, or Latin. 

This danger of ‘‘substitute-ism’’ I 
feel is more of a threat at the present 
time than traditionalism. We all have 
an urge to be ‘‘modern,’’ however 
vague and nebulous our understanding 
of that word may be. And in that urge 
are the seeds of ‘‘substitute-ism.’’ 

Furthermore, ‘‘substitute-ism”’ is 
much more unfair to the student than 
even traditionalism. It is dishonest. It 
gives the student the impression that 
he has studied things about which in 
reality he knows absolutely nothing. 
And the substitute usually robs the stu- 
dent of the sort of intellectual contact 
he should be having. John Erskine in 
his essay ‘“‘The Call to Service’’ ex- 
presses this quite clearly: 

Whether or not it is the students’ right to 
study. it is their right to behold the scholar 
at his work, and to imitate him; for it is 
by comradeship and imitation that they 
share a teacher's life. But if the teacher 
keeps his scholarship out of the comrade- 
ship and the life which they share; if he 


manages his days as though scholarship 


were a solace of the leisure to be earned 
by service. or a hoarded treasure not to be 
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rashly displayed—he will no more mak« 
others scholarly than a priest who con- 
ceals his holiness will make others holy, or 
a scientist who does not live his science 
will make others scientific.1 


III 

We are faced, then, with the dilemma: 
we wish to be “‘interesting’’ and we 
wish to be ‘“‘thorough.’’ The first tends 
to become superficial and the second 
boring. We do want to make our sub- 
junctives and the Gallic wars relevant 
without running the risk of either of 
these extremes. We often try to ac- 
complish this relevancy by concentrat- 
ing on the subject itself and on 
methods. But I would like to call to 
your attention an interesting passage 
in Gilbert Highet’s The Art of Teach- 
ing. Mr. Highet is the Anthon Profes- 
sor of Latin Language and Literature 
at Columbia University. 
The best way to do it is for the teacher to 
make himself relevant. Nine thousand 
times more pupils have learnt a difficult 
subject well because they felt the teacher's 
vitality and energy proved its value than 
because they chose the subject for its 
own sake. If a youth, sizing up the pro- 
fessor of medieval history, decides that he 
is a tremendous expert in the history of 
the Middle Ages and a deadly bore in every- 
thing else, he is apt to conclude that medie- 
val history makes a man a deadly bore 
If on the other hand he finds that the man 
is filled with lively interest in the con- 
temporary world, that he actually knows 
more about it because, through his train- 
ing, he understands it better, that the prac- 
tice of the intellectual life, so far from 
making him vague and remote, has made 
him wise and competent, the youth will 
conclude without further evidence that 
medieval history is a valuable interest.2 


We might conclude then that those in- 
scriptions in the covers of Latin books 
about Latin killing the Romans, are 
not inspired by the subject itself but 
all too often by the teacher himself. 
Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher of the 
first century, expresses this idea in a 
passage addressed to ‘“‘Those Who Un- 
dertake the Profession of Teacher with 
a Light Heart.’’ 
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Those who have learned precepts and 
nothing more are anxious to give them out 
at once, just as men with weak stomachs 
vomit food. First digest your precepts... . 
Show us that you have digested them to 
some purpose, and that your Governing 
Principle is changed, as athletes can show 
their shoulders, as a result of their train- 
ing and eating, and as those who have ac- 
quired the arts can show the result of their 
learning. The carpenter does not come and 
say. “‘Hear me discourse on carpentry,” 
but he undertakes a contract and builds a 
house and so shows that he has acquired 
the art. Do you likewise: eat as a man 
drink as a man, adorn yourself, marry, get 
children, live a: citizen’s life; endure re- 
vilings, bear with an inconsiderate brother. 
bear with a father, a son, a travelling com- 
panion. Show us that you can do this, and 
then we shall see that you have in truth 
learnt something from the philosophers.3 


Such advice should give us courage, 
then, to approach our task with more 
confidence by removing this worry of 
relevancy from the immediate lesson 
at hand. But there are, of course, some 
definite positive things we can do to 
avoid the extremes of thorough tradi- 
tionalism and the so-called ‘‘interest- 
ing’ superficiality. 


IV 


First, it seems to me that we must 
approach the problem of the language 
itself without apologies. We must not 
substitute other activities for the devel- 
opment of skill in the language. Every 
art or skill, when it is being taught, 
is tiresome to one who is unskilled and 
untried in it. It is the person who can 
play the tuba with some degree of 
skill, who enjoys it! It will be the per- 
son who can read Caesar with some 
degree of skill who will enjoy it and 
experience both the joy and the exhaus- 
tion which is the result of intellectual 
effort. And the better students, of whom 
we fortunately have a large number, 
will welcome this intellectual challenge 
if we present the language itself as 
a thing of importance and meaning to 
intelligent people everywhere. There 
still is a universal aspect in the lan- 
guage among educated and intelligent 


people throughout the world. It is a 
common intellectual background which 
we share with the Western world. With- 
out this background even intelligent 
and highly trained people live in a 
sort of intellectual isolationism. It is 
our duty to our students to introduce 
them to this language not superficially 
as a pleasant recreation but as a sys- 
tematic organization of this language, 
of any language, and yes, of any in- 
tellectual endeavour. We must try to 
develop in our students a sense of struc- 
ture, a sense of organization. This lan- 
guage is complex and our treatment 
of it must bring out its structure; other- 
wise we miss an opportunity to teach 
something of more importance than the 
facts of the accusative case. First, then, 
let’s teach the language qua language 
showing the harmony and order es- 
sential to thinking, keeping in mind 
the importance of our task in intro- 
ducing our students to this universal 
intellectual background. 

Second, we must treat the language 
certainly as a means of communica- 
tion. There is an idea, a story, hidden 
in the language of cases and subjunc- 
tives, which is also important. In this 
second year of Latin we meet our first 
piece of literature in this new language. 
In our study of literature in English 
or in Latin we have all experienced 
the enthusiasm of a teacher for some 
book or poem which was _ infectious 
enough to enthuse the most dubious of 
the students. Is such enthusiasm pos- 
sible for Caesar’s Gallic Wars? It 
would be a bit misleading to answer 
an unqualified ‘‘yes’’ considering the 
language barrier and even the subject 
matter of the book itself. But I do 
think that we often bog down in a 
certain number of lines to be trans- 
lated each day and we never find any 
real meaning or purpose in the book 
other than the translation. I remember 
my first experience with Caesar. We 
translated a certain number of lines 
and what we translated, we knew — 
ablative absolutes, result clauses, and 
deponent verbs. But what Caesar was 
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actually doing there and what all these 
strange names of people and tribes 
and places were, we never had the 
faintest idea. We must show our stu- 
dents the plot and purpose of this book, 
the expression of a broad _ historical 
process. A young French lad who has 
Roman ruins in the basement of his 
home, or an English school boy who 
follows the Roman road to school, will 
find the Romans much less remote 
than the American counterpart in 
our modern suburbs. Arnold Toynbee 
pointed out convincingly in a recent 
issue of The Saturday Review, how- 
ever, that probably all human beings 
have at least a slight curiosity about 
the human history of which their own 
personal lives are part. This may be 
in the narrow limits of one’s own fam- 
ily, but there is a spark in everyone. 
He points out the interest in local his- 
torical monuments of the people in the 
West End of London during the last 
war even while their homes and prop- 
erty were being destroyed.4 This spark 
of interest must be fostered, and that 
can be done by a conscious effort to 
show how the past is definitely related 
to the present, that the past did and 
still does affect their lives. We all 
have our pet little passages from 
Caesar which we use to make Caesar 
human, and these are valuable, of 
course. But I think we often miss the 
structure of the book, the plot, the 
purpose, its larger place in the his- 
torical process, by which we can offer 
our students an experience in the de- 
tailed study of restricted events in the 
somewhat remote past which still has 
meaning and a story in our day. We 
as teachers must find such an oppor- 
tunity for this detached intellectual 
look at human history exciting, if we 
are to infect our students with enthusi- 
asm for their first meeting with Latin 
literature. 


In addition to the fruitful study of the 
language itself, and a historical treat- 
ment of the book, there are certainly 
unlimited opportunities for legitimate 
enrichment, which can be handled with- 
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out danger of ‘‘substitute-ism.’’ Word 
derivation is certainly very worthy, 
with the resulting increase in word 


power in English. A knowledge of clas- 
sical mythology is certainly one of the 
by-products for which we should strive. 
Valuable work can be done in under- 
standing some of the basic classical 
attitudes toward life, such as the Stoic 
and Epicurean. There’ should be 
acquaintance with classical art and ar- 
chitecture, geography of the ancient 
and modern world, even elements of 
archaeology. The difficulty here is cer- 
tainly too much rather than too little. 
We have a very rich subject field which 
requires careful attention to the clas- 
sical idea of proportion, to Aristotle’s 
Golden Mean. We must not hesitate to 
train our students in the skills and 
tricks of craftmanship in the language 
itself, and we must also provide for 
them experiences’ which produce 
frames of reference whereby modern 
living takes on new meanings, because 
of their study of Latin. If we accom- 
plish such a tremendous task, we shall 


certainly have earned the right of 
permanent gratitude from our _ stu- 


dents.°* 


Vv 


The teaching of Latin and _ second- 
year Latin in particular poses a chal- 


lenge, an intellectual challenge. We 
face a formidable task calling for cour- 
age. Gilbert Highet, who does his 


teaching in the Classics department of 
Columbia University, is certainly aware 
of these problems. It seems to me that 
what he has to say about teaching 
would be especially helpful and appro- 
priate for us who are facing the same 
problems he does. He points out in his 
book three abilities which he feels are 
essential for a good teacher.® 

First is Memory. A teacher must 
know the facts of the thing being taught. 
“A teacher with a poor memory is 
ridiculous and dangerous.”’ He is a pi- 
anist who forgets his notes in a concert; 
he is an actor who forgets his lines. 
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Not only a memory of the subject mat- 
ter is essential but also a memory of 
what happens in the class, the prob- 
lems, the difficulties, the questions to 
be raised later. ‘“‘A creative memory 
is one of the qualities that differentiate 
the good lawyer, doctor, or teacher 
from the mediocre.’’ 


Second is Will-power, Determination. 
“A good teacher is a determined per- 
son.’’ This is necessary to overcome 
resistance. Young people do not like to 
work; they must learn to work. And 
“to teach them that work is unneces- 
or avoidable is to deform their 


ary 
characters.”’ The young are ‘natural 
anarchists’’ and must be taught to re- 


spect authority and to differentiate be- 
tween the good and bad sorts of author- 
ity. And the determined and wise teach- 
er can ‘‘teach them to choose the good 
and reject the bad. “‘Also, the 
young hate concentration.” It is a 
painful effort, especially in the face of 
the almost endless diversions for the 
modern youth. ‘‘Concentration must be 
learnt’”’ and “‘it should be learnt in 
school. A good teacher can teach it to 
his pupils.’’ Concentration is not mere- 
ly an effort of the will; it is also an in- 
tellectual process. It is a matter of 
choice. Even the most reticent student, 
if the urgency and importance of his 
study somehow become more clear to 
him, by his.own choice will produce 
this concentration, all ‘‘because he has 
chosen one aim and discarded others.’’ 
A determined teacher can help in that 
choice. There is also a natural resist- 
ance to the domination of one mind. 
Such a tendency is good. “It is one of 
the aims of teaching to provoke’’ this 
resistance ‘‘and then to direct it into 
the right channels.’’ Constructive crit- 
icism can often spur a student on to 
better, more careful work. And, then, 
there is the resistance, which Mr. High- 
et says is rampant in certain parts of 
the world, especially here in the Mid- 
west, that is based on the attitude that 
“natural endowments—good sense, 
for 


courage, vitality’’-—are sufficient 


success, ‘“‘that it is useless to learn a 
lot of stuff out of books... .’”” He admits 
that this is most difficult to cope with 
but can only be met by a determined 
teacher. 

The third quality is Kindness. ‘‘It is 
very difficult to teach anything without 
kindness. Learning anything worthwhile 
is difficult. Some people find it painful. 
Everyone finds it tiring. Few things 
will diminish the difficulty, the pain, 
and the fatigue like the kindness of a 
good teacher.’’ This does not mean pats 
on the head or happy smiles. But if 
the teacher ‘“‘is really interested in 
making the subject better known and 
more correctly understood, and if he 
does not expect all his pupils to grasp 
its elements at the first attempt but 
will help the slow and correct the con- 
fused, then he will be counted kind, 
although his face remains immovably 
grave and his manner unemotional and 
impersonal.”’ 


If we are aware of the problems of 
second-year Latin, and if we proceed 
carefully, avoiding the pitfalls of tra- 
ditionalism and substitute-ism, keeping 
our aims clear, and if we do this with 
determination and kindness, we can be 
content that our efforts will reap re- 
wards in those students privileged to 
study Latin. 

I am aware that I have presented 
nothing new concerning our problems 
of second-year Latin, but I hope that 
the difficulties and the resulting chal- 
lenge have been made clear. And I 
hope that the difficulties have not been 
made to appear discouraging, but that 
the. challenge has been made all the 
more exciting. I would like to close 
with a bit of encouragement by our 
friend Epictetus in the same advice to 
‘Those Who Undertake the Profession 
of Teacher with a Light Heart’’: 


You must approach the task in another 
fashion: it is momentous and full of 
mystery, not a chance gift which anyone 
can command. The care of the young de- 
mands, it may be, more than wisdom: yes. 
by Zeus, one must have a certain readi- 
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ness and special fitness, and a certain 
habit of body, and above all the counsel of 


God advising one to discharge this duty.7 


Cooley High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


1 In The Moral Obligation to Be Intelligen 
(New York, 1915) p. 65. 


2 The Art of Teaching (New York, Vintage 


Books, 1955) pp. 50-51. 

} The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers, ed 
W. J. Oates (New York, 1940) pp. 374-375. 

4 ‘‘New Vistas for the Historian,’’ The Saturday 


A 


the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club on May 11, 1956 


Indiana University 


Review 39 (Jan. 7, 1956) 7-8. 
5 Highet, p. 45. 


Nores 6 The following three paragraphs summarize 
paper presented to the Classical Conference of and quote from Highet, pp. 58-65. 


7 Oates, p. 376. 


Catullus 5 and 7 


Lesbia, let’s live and love 

without one thought for gossip of 

the boys grown old and stern. 

Suns go down and can return, 

but, once put out our own brief light, 
we sleep through one eternal night. 
Give me a thousand, a hundred kisses, 
another thousand, a second hundred, 
a thousand complete, a hundred repeat; 
and when we’ve many thousand more, 
we'll scramble them, forget the score, 
so Malice cannot know how high 

the count, and cast its evil-eye. 


Lesbia, 

your question is, How many kisses 
should suffice and be supersufficient? 
As many as the Libyan sands that lie 
on assafoetidal Cyrene, 

between Jove’s burning oracle and 
the sepulchral shrine of old Battus 
or as many as are the stars that see 5 
men’s secret loves in the silent night: 

to kiss you with that many kisses 

would suffice and be supersufficient 

for crazy Catullus: the curious 

could then never count them and curse us. 


Roy A. Swanson 
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Kipling and the Nature of the Classical 


PAUL MacKENDRICK'! 


— JAMES called Stalky and Co. 
‘‘misguided and unfortunate,’’ Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson said that Kipling 
was copious and hasty, Oscar Wilde 
that he was ‘“‘a man of talent who drops 
his aspirates.’’ E. L. Godkin, liberal 
editor of New York Nation, dubbed him 
“the poet of the barrack-room cads.’’? 
George Orwell’s view? was “‘it is no 
use pretending that his view of life as 
a whole can be accepted or even for- 
given by any civilized person.’’ In the 
face of this barrage from the intellectu- 
als, the English public in Kipling’s life- 
time bought about seven million copies 
of his books, and the American nearly 
eight million. 

Serious critics might have remained 
unmoved by the vulgarity of these fig- 
ures (of late not even the Penguin 
Homer has sold so well), but in 1943 
the ground was cut out from under 
them when A Choice of Kipling’s Verse 
appeared, selected and with a prefatory 
essay by no less portentous an intel- 
lectual bellwether than Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
Knowing Mr. Eliot’s fondness for clas- 
sicism in literature, I have set myself 
to inquire here what the nature of the 
classical is in Kipling. I intend not so 
much an inquiry into the extent of his 
classical knowledge (though this will 
appear incidentally) as an examination 
of what attitudes in his work may prop- 
erly be described as classical. 

In embarking on this quest I am 
aware that I am rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. The classical has 
been as often defined, and is probably 
as undefinable, as poetry. But I do not 
want to start with a definition. I want 
rather to examine Kipling’s life and 
work, isolate in it a series of attitudes, 
and draw, from these, conclusions which 
may be valuable in defining the term in 
question, or at any rate in suggesting 
how Kipling’s education and experience 
led him to formulate or to accept con- 
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cepts that have had an important effect 
upon the intellectual history of modern 
man. 
I 
Kipling came on his father’s side 
from a long line of Methodist ministers, 
a pedigree which left him in sym- 
pathy with the Balliol undergraduate 
who was told by Benjamin Jowett, “‘If 
you can’t believe in a personal God by 
five this afternoon, you will be ex- 
pelled.’’ Yet the Calvinist in him, which 
is not unrelated to Roman Stoicism, 
crops out, as when he speaks of ‘“‘the 
discipline whereby the souls of the Just 
are, sometimes to their intense vexa- 
tion, made perfect on this earth,’’4 or 
as in the lines from ‘‘McAndrew’s 
Hymn”’: 
From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see 
Thy Hand, O God — 
Predestination in the stride o’ 
connectin’-rod. 
John Calvin might ha’ forged the same — 
enormous, certain, slow 
Ay, wvought it in the furnace-flame—my 
“Institutio.”’ 


yon 


Much has been made, and rightly, of 
the traumatic experience young Rud- 
yard suffered when, after six years of 
being the spoiled child in India, he was 
deposited one bleak December day in 
1871 as a paying guest in the house of 
a shrew he called ‘‘Aunty’’ Rosa (she 
was no relation), in Southsea, there to 
endure five years of beating, bullying, 
and misery worthy of the pages of 
Dickens. Undeniably, though, the ex- 
perience taught him something, ‘‘the 
stoic lessons that the mind must make 
its own happiness, that any troubles 
can be endured if the sufferer has re- 
sources of his own to sustain him.’’5 
This is Emerson’s self-reliance, and its 
pedigree is Roman. 

After life at Aunty Rosa’s, an Eng- 
lish public school could hold no terrors. 
His parents sent him to a small, dim 
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school mostly tenanted by the sons of 
Anglo-Indian officers cramming for 
their Army Examinations, the United 
Services College at Westward, Ho! in 
Devon. Here the masters ‘‘wrenched 
the pearls of literature from their set- 
tings and cast them before young swine 
rooting for marks,’’® and here the 
young Rudyard learned small Latin and 
less Greek. I have been able to cull 
from Kipling’s works evidence of read- 
ing in Catullus, Cicero, Juvenal, Livy, 
Sallust, Vergil and Horace. Vergil, a 
chunky volume, was used in the school 
mostly for throwing, but Kipling speaks 


later of ‘‘the treble-shot texture of the 
ancient fabric,’’ referring to Vergil’s 
Georgics, whence may have come in 


part his love of the land and his gospel 
of the salvation that comes from work 
enough, and the energy to do it. Above 
all, he read Horace, of whom he wrote 
that at school he was taught ‘‘to loathe 
Horace for two years, to forget him for 
twenty, and then to love him for the 
rest of my days and through many 
sleepless nights.’’* This fondness for 
Horace is significant, and to it we shall 
return. 

Most creative artists do not grow so 
fond as Kipling became of their public 
schools. One remembers E. M. Fors- 
ter’s picture etched in acid of his school 
in The Longest Journey, and Cyril Con- 
nolly’s caustic criticism of Eton in The 
Rock Pool and The Condemned Play- 
ground. And indeed in Stalky the love 
Kipling shows for his schoo] is not blind. 
But it became so in later years; in ‘“‘An 
English School’? he makes much of 
the motto ‘“‘Fear God; Honour the 
King’’ (what is this but Roman 
pietas?), and of the school’s aim, to 
train gentlemen and officers (the word- 
order is significant) for the colonial 
service. The school was full of young 
subalterns-to-be burning to be killed in 
action. In later years he was to find 
India just U.S.C. spread thin; the Old 
School Tie was everywhere. (Would it 


be unfair to suggest that this was one 
of the reasons why England lost India?) 
Kipling approved of caning, as good 


“against a false quantity or a wander- 
ing mind 
ing in football helped later in the art of 
jumping on a dacoit until he was dead. 


The master who most impressed him | 


was William Crofts of Brasenose, the 
Classics master, whom he immortal- 
ized as King, of Balliol. For years aft- | 
er, Kipling used to send Crofts copies 
of his published work as it appeared, 


and speaking of pruning down Kim, he § 
tells of discarding the parts that were F 


‘** ‘otiose,” as my old classics master 


would have said.”’ 

Even a cram school for the Army 
like U.S.C. put a strong emphasis on 
Classics, and my thesis is that Kipling 
imbibed from Crofts a certain notion 
of the classical which stuck with him, 
for good and ill, the rest of his life; 
which shaped his life and his work. | 
What that notion was will appear fur- 
ther in the sequel. 

From school Kipling went, absurdly 
young (he was seventeen) but fiercely 
mustachioed, back to India to work as | 
assistant editor of the Civil and Military | 
Gazette. In India he must have felt like 
a young Roman of the ruling class in 
the provinces. He had his own servants, | 
he knew the vernacular, admired Mos- | 
lems, despised Hindus, hobnobbed with [ 
proconsular Viceroys and their aides, 7 
and above all came to know the men 
who in his opinion made India tick: 
the subalterns and the rankers in the © 
regiments, the civil servants 


esr 


in the ¢ 
police and on the railroads, undertak- 
ing a thousand jobs with quiet efficien 
cy, shouldering what he was later to 
call ‘‘the White Man’s Burden.” Effi- 
ciency is the keyword here: the Greek 
areté, the Roman virtus, the Platonic 
ideal of justice as one man, one job, 
done by ‘‘kindly, incorruptible and un- 
selfseeking men capable of administra- 
tion.”’® He believed in this imperial 
race of ‘‘picked men at their definite 
work of doing justice and upholding the 
law, and, in the doing, misunderstood 
and sometimes reviled by the great 
liberal public in England.’’1° 


,”’ and he remarked that train. | 
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For Kipling was a classical Roman 
in the sense that he was no liberal. He 
hated bureaucrats, parliamentary Lib- 
erals on tours of investigation, do-good- 
ers, and pacifists. When such as these 
are in the Government, Kipling thought, 
that is the time 


When desperate Folly daily laboureth 
To work confusion upon all we have, 
When diligent Sloth demandeth Freedom’s 
death, 
And banded Fear commandeth Honour’s 
grave.!! 


He remarked once on a public occasion, 
“Surely it must be better to turn out 
men who do real work than men who 
[as I am doing now] write about what 
they think about what other people have 
done or ought to do.’’12 In his books, 
the men who do real work are legion: 
Strickland and Lurgan in Kim; the ded- 
icated group of men and women who 
fight the famine in ‘‘William the Con- 
queror’’; McAndrew, the Scots ship’s 
engineer; Mulvaney and Learoyd and 
Ortheris, his immortal types of Tommy 
Atkins, the plebs who know the mean- 
ing of the word officium; the young 
officers in ‘‘The Man Who Was’”’ and 
“The Tomb of his Ancestors.’’ These 
are “the sons of Martha”’: 


It is their care in all ages to take the 
buffet and cushion the shock. 

It is their care that the gear engages; it 
is their care that the switches lock. 

It is their care that the wheels run truly: 
it is their care to embark and entrain, 
Tally, transport, and deliver duly the Sons 

of Mary by land and main. 


These men he admired, as a Roman 
would admire them, because they were 
doers, practical men, who took hold 
of native disorder and turned it into 
order, producing roads and railroads 
and justice where they had never been 
before. Of such stuff were the great 
Roman proconsuls and their staffs 
made. Kipling had the Roman notion 
that power must be accompanied by a 
sense of responsibility, or the ruling 
class no longer deserves its privilege. 
When he went on from worshipping 


the efficiency of man to worshipping 
the efficiency of the machine, as in 
** 007" or ‘“‘With the Night Mail’’ and 
the rest of his science-fiction stories, 
some critics found him hard to follow, 
but here too he is Roman in his passion 
for exact detail. Critics found him hard 
to follow, too, when in later life he 
appeared to see virtue in conservatism 
per se, quite apart from the doing of 
honest work to improve the lot of the 
lesser breeds without the law. But 
clearly, and this is the point here, his 
admiration for the areté of the doers 
was founded on his actual friendships 
in India with the men who got things 
done. 

After serving seven years in India, 
with loyalty (which is Roman pietas) 
and sense of duty (which is Roman 
officium), and with what some of his 
club-mates found intolerable brashness, 
he went to London to seek his fortune, 
having already made something of a 
literary sensation with Plain Tales from 
the Hills, described by one critic as 
“duty and red tape tempered by pic- 
nics and adultery.’’ He hit literary Lon- 
don of 1890 like a bombshell. 


He was lionized, he traveled, he mar- 
ried. His father spoke of Rudyard’s 
American wife as ‘“‘a good man 
spoiled,’’ and there seems to have been 
pretty general agreement, even within 
the family, that she was something of 
a tartar. She will pass as the type of 
Roman matron: domum servavit, la- 
nam fecit, and her pedigree went back 
to Paul Revere. As Kipling evolved his 
Roman notion of the law, the subordina- 
tion of the individual to an imperative, 
the Law that Mowgli knew in the jungle, 
and that had its effect on the Boy Scouts 
(Kipling knew Baden-Powell, and the 
Cub Scouts come straight out of the 
Jungle Books), who is to say how far he 
thought of himself as an individual sub- 
ordinated to the imperative of Carrie 
Balestier’s iron will? 


Children were born, and in New York, 
in 1899, tragically, his elder daughter 
died. The effect upon Kipling was to 
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cause him to withdraw into himself, 
with Roman Stoicism and that stiff up- 
per lip which the British in their Pub- 
lic Schools are taught to think they 
inherit from the Romans. Stories con- 
tinue to pour from his pen, many of 
them for children: the two Jungle 
Books, Stalky and Co., Just So Stories. 
But a change is noticeable in him, be- 
ginning with his marriage and deepen- 
ing with his daughter’s death: Edmund 
Wilson remarks!3 that ‘‘anti-democ- 
racy was complete in him by 1904.’’ 

In Barrack-Room Ballads and Stalky 
Kipling’s sympathy is still with the un- 
derdog, with Tommy Atkins and the 
rebels of No. 5 study, but in his later 
work it shifts from the underdog to 
the British Raj. In his later stories he 
consolidates and codifies the snobbery 
that is to be seen already in ‘‘The Man 
Who Was,’’ where satisfaction is ex- 
pressed when it becomes clear that the 
wreck of a man who has returned to 
the mess was once an officer. There 
comes to be racism in his work also; 
he wants to be the singer of ‘‘the Saga 
of the Anglo-Saxon all round the 
earth’’;14 he is convinced, for example, 
that in the American Civil War ‘‘the 
South fell at Gettysburg so that New 
England could be colonized by Arme- 
nians.’’15 His imperialist notion of 
manifest destiny is Roman, to be found 
in the Cicero, Livy, and Vergil that he 
had read in school. It was an aspect of 
the classical that the public schools 
stressed; indeed the presence of this 
theme in Augustan authors is part of 
the reason for the persistence of the 
Classics in the education of the British 
ruling class; and to some, less far to 
the right than Kipling, it has seemed 
to be the most pernicious of our legacies 
from Rome. For though classicism 
need not necessarily connote imperial- 
istic conservatism (witness Pericles 


and the Gracchi), many of its nine- 
teenth century interpreters wrote and 
taught as if it did, and of this approach 
Kipling was uncritical. 
Ultra-conservatism led him to admire 
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technocracy,1® a logical extension of 
the classical admiration for areté. In 
‘‘With the Night Mail’’ (in Actions and 
Reactions, 1909; is the title signifi- 
cant?), an Aerial Board of Control, un- 
democratically chosen, rules the planet, 
a prospect which appalled Orwell but 
not Kipling. ‘‘As Easy as A.B.C.”’’ (1912) 
offers for the world’s political prob- 
lems a solution involving the abolition 
of ‘‘the follies of Democracy, the slo- 
gans, the street-processions, the mob- 
oratory, the ancient corruptions, the 
corroding sentimentalities, in return 
for a system that secures privacy for 
private persons and adequate public 
services.’’17 Here is a Utopia to make 
liberals shudder: efficiency is all, the 
dirigibles run on time, the vote is abol- 
ished, there is none of the envy, hatred, 
and malice of the “‘caitiff crowd.”’ 
Tragedy struck Kipling again in 1915, 
his own pride classically visited by 
destruction, when his son, in accord 
with the code of his father and his 
class, became an officer and was re 
ported missing, presumed dead, in the 
war at the age of just over 18. Again 
a Roman, even a Spartan stereotype: 
the Kiplings retired still further into 
themselves, busied themselves _ with 
good works, and never breathed a word 
about their loss. The title of Debits 
and Credits (1926) suggests that Kipling 
thought of his later writing as a work 
of pietas. His war stories turn upon 
“loyalties . . . his understanding that 
the soldiers were initiates, admitted to 
a higher degree of the suffering which 
is [as a classical pessimist would 
agree] the law of life. . . . The strong- 
est continuing motive in his work 
throughout his whole career was the 
sense of comradeship among men who 
share a common allegiance because 
committed to a common duty.’’18 Com- 
radeship among men, for another 
strong classical trait in Kipling is a 
playing down of women and sex. A 


story like ‘‘Without Benefit of Clergy,” | 


with its strongly romantic and tragic 
attachment between an Anglo-Indian 
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and a Eurasian girl, is the exception 
that proves the rule (and his mother 
disapproved of it). 

All this was the classical as he had 
been given to understand it at U.S.C., 
or as in later life he came to think 
he had. His latest work, like that of 
Seneca, shows an obsession with horror 
and pain, a neurotic probing of the 
sickness and suffering, mental and 
physical, that he lived with for the last 
twenty years of his life. In his late 
years he became in a sense a public 
figure, making solemn pronouncements 
upon state occasions, like the Laureate 
he would never consent to become. His 
friendship with George V, who, like 
Kipling, was ruled by a strong-minded 
wife, and was, like him, an imperialist 
in a commonwealth age, might be taken 
as symbolic. Kipling ghost-wrote the 
King’s Christmas broadcasts to the Em- 
pire, which were extraordinarily mov- 
ing. They died in the same week, equal- 
ly mourned by a vast public. King 
George’s deathbed words are perhaps 
not a bad summary of much of 
Kipling’s work: they were, or were 
said to have been, ‘‘How stands the 
Empire?”’ 


II 

This rapid survey of Kipling’s life has 
been intended to suggest what traits in 
him I conceive to have been classical, 
and how they were intensified in him 
by inheritance, training, and experi- 
ence. A more detailed analysis of sev- 
eral of his prose works will reinforce 
the point. 

Stalky and Co. (1899) Kipling de- 
scribed19 as a ‘“‘tract.’’ It was written 
under the classical notion that litera- 
ture should be paideia, that it should 
be instructive, that it is the pointing of 
the moral by the fabulist that adorns 
the tale. Written in revolt against the 
mawkishness of such earlier school 
stories as Eric: or Little by Little, it 
has been the model for English school 
stories in the boys’ weeklies ever 


since,2® and the lesson the imitators 
learned from it was snobbery. What 


else can we find in it? 

The first story, ‘In Ambush,”’’ idol- 
izes the type of country squire, with his 
strong sense of property and his stock 
of Latin tags, and the lesson of the 
race is defined as, ‘‘Put away all emo- 
tion and entrap the alien at the proper 
time.’’ In ‘‘An Unsavoury Interlude’’ 
there appears that scorn of democracy 
which we have seen also in his later 
work; in ‘‘The Impressionists’’ there is 
anti-Semitism; in ‘‘Slaves of the Lamp, 
II,’’ Kipling contemplates with equani- 
mity what could be accomplished by 
enough Stalkies ‘‘let loose in South Eu- 
rope with a sufficiency of Sikhs and a 
reasonable prospect of loot.’’ Thus 
must the partisans of Sulla have 
thought as he ravaged captive Greece, 
decreeing that any of the loot of 
statues and objets d’art broken in tran- 
sit to Italy should be replaced by others 
‘just as good.’’ 

But in justice to Kipling this is not 
all there is in Stalky. ‘‘In Ambush”’ is 
instinct with the love of the country- 
side which Kipling shared with Vergil, 
which recurs in Puck o’ Pook’s Hill 
and the other Sussex stories. As in Ver- 
gil, too, we find here a stress upon what 
is romantic in daily life. In ‘“‘A Little 
Prep” King is made to expatiate on 
“the crass and materialized brutality 
of the middle classes’’ reading for 
marks, and the phrase is repeated in 
“The Last Term’? almost verbatim. 
Heroism in India is balanced against 
the heroism of the Head, a civilian, a 
liberal, and an anti-imperialist, saving 
a boy from diphtheria. In ‘‘The Flag of 
their Country” the jingoism of a travel- 
ing M.P. is explicitly condemned. What 
is the lesson Kipling wanted his readers 
to see in his “‘tract’’: adulation of the 
landed gentry, anti-democracy, anti- 
Semitism, and sadism; or love of the 
land, high standards of scholarship, un- 
sung civilian heroism, and no flag-wav- 
ing? The stories are equivocal because 
Kipling’s attitudes themselves were: he 
had two sides to his head. 

But the reactionary side came to rule 
the other. In ‘Regulus’? (written in 
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1908),21 another Stalky story, King 
takes a class through the fifth of Hor- 
ace’s Roman Odes, the story of Regu- 
lus, a Roman general taken prisoner 
by the Carthaginians, who, sent back 
to Rome to advise peace, instead ad- 
vises war, and, well-knowing what the 
barbarus tortor has in store for him, 
keeps his word and returns to Carthage 
to take his punishment with a stiff 
upper lip. King describes Regulus as 
“playing for his side,’’ praises Horace 
for his ‘‘passion, power, and essential 
guts,’’ and tells the boys that a ruling 
class deserves to rule if it bears itself 
lower than the gods, with manners, 
morals, respect for authority. He sees 
the classical lesson as balance, propor- 
tion, perspective, and he quotes Vergil 
on Roman imperialism as sparing the 
meek and beating down the proud. 
These, Vergil says, are Rome’s fine 
arts forever, and Kipling obviously 
agrees. 

“Some of it sticks,’’ says King as the 
school applies his interpretation of Hor- 
ace to its daily life, but some of the 
other obiter dicta of King stick, too: 
on Carthage as ‘‘a god-forsaken nigger 
Manchester,’’ on the futility of democ- 
racy, and the ungentlemanliness of the 
“Modern Side.’’ Scientists are ‘‘stink- 
merchants’’ with their bottled gasses; 
they cram their students with unrelated 
facts about chlorine. (The science-mas- 
ter retorts that Latin is ‘‘the Chinese 
reiteration of uncomprehended sylla- 
bles.’’?) Kipling was never in touch with 
the main movement of mind of his age. 
His lifelong reaction against democ- 
racy, the feminist movement, and mass 
education he learned in part from King. 

In Kipling’s other obviously classical 
volume, Puck o’ Pook’s Hill (1906), the 
imperial imagination, as Mr. Eliot 
says, develops into the historical. The 
stress is on classical motifs: the con- 
tinuity of life on the land, with its har- 
mony with nature (precisely Vergil’s 
point in the Georgics) and its tradition 
of loyalty and service; the efficiency 
of the Saxon sea-rovers, In ‘‘A Cen- 
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turion of the Thirtieth,’’?2 ‘On the 
Great Wall,” and ‘“‘The Winged Hats” 
the background comes from Mommsen 
and the Lays of Ancient Rome and con- 
versations with E. L. White, the Ameri- 
can author of Andivius Hedulio, a his- 
torical novel with a Roman setting that 
has delighted generations of high schoo] 
students. The Romans on the Wall, last 
outposts against the barbarian, are 
very clear prototypes of British subal- 
terns in India. The Wall is the Grand 
Trunk Road in Kim, and the centurion’s 
Mithraism is Freemasonry. There are 
even exams to get. into the Roman 
army. And the centurion Parnesius is 
Kipling; at least his letters are illus- 
trated with pen drawings, as Kipling’s 
were. And in the end, though the Wall 
falls, the square does not break. The 
tradition is unbroken from Parnesius 
to General Dunsterville. 


III 


But the classical in Kipling is even 
more conscious in his verse than in his 
prose. For him, as for the ancients, 
verse came first; his practice of using 
verse as preface and afterpiece to a 
tale not only suggests this but has 
something in common with the ancient 
genre known as Menippean satire, a 
blend of verse and prose, of which 
Petronius’ Satyricon is a surviving ex- 


ample. Kipling’s verse was intended | 


to be sung, like ancient lyric. He com- 


posed with hymn-tunes in mind, and | 


his best remembered verses, ‘‘Reces- 
sional,’’ for example, are hymns, like 
the battle songs of Callinus or Tyrtaeus, 
or the  class-conscious elegiacs of 
Theognis of Megara. And we ought not 
to forget that Kipling is the author of 
Yale’s ‘‘Whiffenpoof Song.’’?3 Like 
most classical poetry (except Sappho 
and Catullus) Kipling’s communicates 
little of the poet’s private ecstasies and 
despairs.24 Several dozen examples of 
classical meters, motifs, and parodies 
can be found in a casual riffling of 
the pages of his collected verse. There 
are the rhythms of medieval Latin lyr- 
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ics, of elegiacs, of Sapphics (on Shake- 
speare). ‘“‘Danny Deever’’ uses an anti- 
phonal chorus, and is in ballad form, 
like the Lays of Ancient Rome. And 


there can be detected, in ‘‘Reces- 
sional,’ ‘‘The Fabulists,’’ and _ else- 
where an influence which I do not 


think has been noticed before, that of 
the most classical and in the formal 
sense Horatian of English poets, whose 
life-span coincided almost exactly with 
Kipling’s: A. E. Housman. Another 
influence is that of the classical book 
of his generation and his father’s fore- 
bears, the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. 


Mr. Eliot has pointed out how deeply 
political Kipling’s verse is, and com- 
pared him with Dryden; i.e., he is clas- 
sical, as Horace is in the Roman Odes. 
Classical poets ‘‘arrive at poetry 
through eloquence; for both, wisdom 
has the primacy over inspiration; and 
both are more concerned . . . with their 
own feelings in their likeness to those 
of other men rather than in their par- 
ticularity.’’°° 

Political poetry may be held to imply 
imperialistic poetry, and that is the 
brush Kipling is usually tarred with. 
But it is possible to think of Empire 
as a good thing without swallowing im- 
perialism lock, stock, and barrel: Hor- 
ace’s Roman Odes praise the Empire, 
but include some severe criticism of it 
as well. Kipling, like Horace, had a 
high ideal oi Empire (it had to do with 
a sense of responsibility), but he knew 
the difficulty of reaching the ideal. 
“Recessional’’ will illustrate. Critics 
remember ‘‘dominion over palm and 
pine,’ and ‘“‘lesser breeds without the 
law’’ but conveniently forget (let wus 
remember King on Horace) that it is 
beneath God’s ‘‘awful Hand’’ that the 
British hold dominion, and that the 
hymn is a prayer for a humble and a 
contrite heart. In fact the whole intent 
of this allegedly jingoistic poem is to 
comment on the truth that King ham- 
mered into his-Latin class in ‘“‘Regu- 
lus’: Dis te minorem quod geris, 
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imperas, this from the very ode (3.6) 
where Horace is most critical of the 
Augustan Age. 

Another political poem is ‘‘If — ,’’ in- 
spired by Dr. Jameson, the British 
imperialist and friend, like Kipling, of 
Cecil Rhodes. His unauthorized raid in- 
to Boer territory in 1895 was punished 
by the British Liberals. The virtues 
extolled are old Roman ones, which is 
perhaps why they seem so bromidic: 
cool-headedness, self-reliance, pa- 
tience, integrity, practicality, equani- 
mity, uncomplaining courage, stamina, 
hewing to the mean, reserve, hard 
work. The Man extolled here is a com- 
bination cf Aristotle’s Magnificent Man 
and the Stoic Sage. Unattractive many 
have found him, but his pedigree is 
classical. 

Kipling described his Epitaphs of the 
War as ‘“‘naked cribs of the Greek An- 
thology.’’ Since he knew little or no 
Greek, we may guess that he used the 
little book of selections with translation 
published in 1906 by his cousin J. W. 
Mackail, Angela Thirkell’s father. What 
Kipling thought of this kind of creative 
imitation, a classical practice, is clear 
from the introductory poem to Barrack- 
Room Ballads: 

When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 

He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

And what he thought ’e might require 

"E went and took—the same as me! 


” 


But this was not mere plagiarism; Kip- 
ling thought, as he tells us in his auto- 
biography, that his best work was done 
under the influence of a daimon. 

There is a lapidary quality about the 
best of the Epitaphs that is worthy 
of a Simonides. And consider the un- 
class-consciousness of ‘‘A Servant’’: 

We were together since the War began. 

He was my servant—and the better man. 


or ‘‘Native Water Carrier (M.E.F.)’’: 


Prometheus brought down fire to men 
This brought up water. 

The gods are jealous—now, as then 
Giving no quarter. 


There is deep pathos in “The Begin- 





ner’”’: 
On the first hour of my first day 
In the front trench I fell. 
(Children in boxes at a play 
Stand up to watch it well.) 


and ‘‘The Coward’’: 


I could not look on Death, which being 


known, 
Men led me to him, blindfold and alone. 


There is antithetic word play worthy of 
Ovid, and more deeply felt, in “‘The 
Sleepy Sentinel’’: 


Faithless the watch that I kept: now I 


have none to keep. 

I was slain because I slept: 
slain I sleep. 

Let no man reproach me again, whatever 
watch is unkept — 

I sleep because I am slain. They slew me 
because I slept. 


“A Drifter Off Tarentum”’ is in pure 
classical meter: 


now I am 


He from the wind-bitten North with ship 
and companions descended, 
Searching for eggs of death spawned by 
invisible hulls. 

Many he found and drew forth. Of a 
sudden the fishery ended 
In flame and a clamorous breath known 


to the eye-pecking gulls. 


And throughout is the classical sense 
of irony that came from the sacrifice 
he had made of his own son at Arma- 
geddon. 


We may close this section of our 
analysis by returning to Kipling’s par- 
ticular devotion to Horace. Horace had 
a number of moods, and since men 
often see in a poet a reflection of them- 
selves, one might not guess that Kip- 
ling saw in Horace, as Cyril Connolly 
did,2® ‘the mature, ironical, sensual 
and irreligious opinions of a middle- 
aged Roman, one whose chief counsel 
to youth was to drink and make love 
to the best of its ability.’’ Kipling was 
impressed by Horace the public poet 
of the Roman Odes, but also by Horace 
the Epicurean and ironist. We have 


lately learned?7 that he annotated his 
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personal copy of Horace, a handsome 
vellum-bound volume, with glosses, 
translations, parodies, and comments 
beautifully written in the margins. A 
sample is the version of the second 
strophe of Vides ut alta stet nive candi- 
dum (also carved over the fireplace of 
the Harvard Club of Boston; I wonder 
what the members would think of Kip- 
ling’s rendering): 


‘Tis cold! Heap on the logs—and let’s get 
tight! 

The gods can turn this world for just one 
night. 

I will enjcy myself and be no scorner 

Of any nice girl giggling in a corner 


His version of Integer vitae, often sung 
at professors’ funerals, shows that Kip- 
ling sees Horace’s irony far more clear- 
ly than most critics: 


The Pure and Perfect Bore 
Goes scatheless evermore, 
Arrows and Poison never yet destroyed 
him. 
Such is the Mantle thrown 
By Dulness on Her own 
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That when he sings the very Beasts avoid | 


him. 
So he pervades the Earth 
Absorbed in his own Worth 
No Tact restrains—no Grace—no Humour 
move him. 
And yet—Oh Womankind! 
This God’s Own Ass can find 
Some long-enduring Lalage to love him! 


He shows true appreciation of the 
pathos of the ode to Vergil on the death 
of Quintilius, Quis desiderio: 
They pass, O God, and all 
Our grief, our tears, 
Achieve not their recall 
Nor reach their ears. 
Our lamentations leave 
But one thing sure. 
They perish and we grieve 
But we endure. 


Kipling equipped ‘‘Regulus’’ and 
Debits and Credits with verses he pre 
tended came from a Fifth Book of 
Horace’s Odes. When pedants wrote to 
inform him that this book did not exist, 
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he began with Oxford friends an elab- 
orate joke, which issued in 1921 as 
Quinti Horati Flacci Carminum Liber 
Quintus, all complete with Latin pref- 
ace (by A. D. Godley and Ronald 
Knox), Latin text by various dons, Eng- 
lish translations (three by Kipling) and 
even a bogus apparatus criticus. This 
is the same sort of harmless mock- 
pedantry which he displays in the epi- 
sode of the faked Chaucer MS. in ‘‘Day- 
spring Mishandled.’’ But Horace to Kip- 
ling was more than a joke; he was a 
symbol. And there is ground for belief 
that if he had lived he would have. done 
something more ambitious with his fa- 
vorite author. 
IV 

Here, then, in summary, is what the 
classical meant to Kipling. Among the 
concepts he shares with classical au- 
thors is a Stoic sense of predestina- 
tion, combined with an old Roman ad- 
miration for taciturn self-reliance. Loy- 
alty (Roman pietas) he respected, and 
sense of duty (Roman officium). He 
was impressed, too, by the sort of effi- 
ciency and practicality that made an 
Empire as great as Rome’s, and, like 
Horace, he recognized the faults of im- 
perialism, but thought its virtues out- 
weighed its vices. Like Cicero, he was 
a lifelong Tory, quite out of sympathy 
with democracy; and his notion of the 
Law, defined as proper subordination 
combined with discipline, is worthy of 
old Cato. Like Sallust or Tacitus, he 
is class and race conscious; like Plato, 
he feels the urge to make a Utopia 
based coldly upon technical function, 
with justice very little tempered by 
mercy. He had, like most ancient au- 
thors, a strong sense of the educative 
function of literature, and he shared 
with such Romans as Vergil a love of 
the land and a belief in the gospel of 
hard work. As a poet, he was imbued 
with the ancient sense of the primacy 
of verse, and of verse as music, often 
intended for public occasions, verse 
rhetorical, objective, sometimes, as in 
the Epitaphs, pared to the bone, un- 
ashamedly and creatively imitating 


earlier masterpieces in the craft. 

This view of the classical in Kipling, 
in concept and in form, can be gen- 
eralized as the notion of the term’s 
meaning which the nineteenth century 
handed on to the twentieth. It is not 
the only possible view: it reckons with- 
out the passion of a Sappho, the faith 
in the people of a Pericles, the boister- 
ous wit of an Aristophanes, the gentle- 
ness of an Epictetus. In fact, it is the 
classical as seen and practised by a 
man who knew the Romans better than 
the Greeks. But this world view, with 
all its imperfections and its blind spots, 
has had an important influence upon 
the intellectual and political history of 
Western man, and that is the justifica- 
tion, if any is required, for exploring 
it in this paper. 

University of Wisconsin 
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1 One of a series of articles in comparative 
literature which have appeared in the Classical 
Journal. See ‘‘Juvenal and Swift,’’ 37 (1942) 468- 
482 (with R. I. W. Westgate); ‘“‘The Great Gatsby 
and Trimalchio,”’ 45 (1950) 307-314; ‘‘The Classics 
and Contemporary Literature,’’ 47 (1951) 21-27; 
“T. S. Eliot and the Alexandrians,’’ 49 (1953) 
7-13. 

2 Charles Carrington (hereafter C.), 
Kipling (London, 1955) pp. 339, 345. 
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5 5 C., p. 19. 

“The Propagation of Knowledge,’’ Debits and 
Credits (1926). 

7 Something of Myself (1937) p. 37. 

8 Land and Sea Tales (1923). 
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York, 1943) p. 30. 

10 From the biographical sketch by G. M. Young 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

11 **The Fabulists”’ (1917). 

12 Quoted from ‘‘An English School,’’ Land and 
Sea Tales, p. 254. 
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14 €., p. 130; denied by Eliot, 
evidence is against him. 

15 “The Edge of the Evening,’’ in A Diversity 
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16 Denied by Eliot, p. 28, who says that Par- 
nesius and Hobden are more important than the 
machines to Kipling. In Puck, perhaps, but the 
dirigible and the steam engine displace them. 
Henry James saw this (quoted in C., p. 345): 
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subject to the more simple—from the Anglo- 
Indians to the natives, from the natives to the 
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own snobbery here is interesting. 
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19 Something of Myself, p. 144. the Thirtieth was discovered near the Wall, to 


20 Orwell, . cit. (see note 3) p. 62, *‘Boys’ Kipling’s great satisfaction. Bi 
Weeklies.”’ ~ ” 4 3 ce p. 233 and cf. Collected Verse, p. 442. sg 
21 Published in A Diversity of Creatures. 24 Eliot, p. 19. 
22 Kipling was criticized for stationing Legio 25 Pp. 25-26. 
XXX on the Wall without evidence. After the 26 The Rock Pool (New York, 1936) p. 8. : 
beok was published, an inscription mentioning 27 C., pp. 480-482. 
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Catullus 43 and 8 
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Hello, girl, — you, with the unshort nose, 
with the unfine foot and the undark eyes, 
the unlong fingers and the undry mouth, 
and the not too elegant unclean tongue, 
playmate of playboy Formian. 

Do they call you a beauty in nearer Gaul? 
Is my Lesbia there compared to you? 

O the world is senseless and witless too! 


RPM: 


Catullus, poor soul, stop playing the fool; 

write off as loss what you see has been lost. 
There used to be days full of sunshine for you, 
when you followed the path laid out by your girl. 
We loved her as no girl will ever be loved! 
Those were the days when we had all the fun 
which you dearly wanted and she didn’t shun; 
those were real days full of sunshine for you. 
Now, though, she shuns it; so you, useless, don’t 
chase her and live a poor soul, as she runs; 7 . 
instead, stick it out with a stubborn heart. 

So long, girls; Catullus is sticking it out. 

He won’t look you up; he won’t ask you out. 

But you will be sorry when none asks you out. 

What life—damn you, slut!—is left now for you? 

Who’ll come to you now or think you’re a doll? 

Whom now will you love or whose claim to be? 

Whom will you kiss? Whose lips will you bite? 

But you, then, Catullus, be stubborn; sit tight. 


Nk ia ee ae 


Roy A. Swanson 
Indiana University 
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SOUTHERN SECTION MEETING 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
Jackson, Mississippi, November 22-24, 1956 
Headquarters: Robert E. Lee Hotel 


Officers 
I Se ig ou Gey an wh ou ik sh ee Sie Dea H. Lloyd Stow, Vanderbilt Univ. 
eS ae Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, Miami (Fla.) Senior H.S. 
ORE ND ooo osc cen sinwvases vesteeczscewd Arthur F. Stocker, Univ. of Virginia 
Elected Member of the 
BEMBOUIVS TOOMTIIIIDE nok csv cncesiscwacvetcens James W. Alexander, Univ. of Georgia 


Local Committee on Arrangements 
Alfred P. Hamilton, Millsaps Col., Chairman; Annie V. Brent, Provine H.S.; S. Dewey 
Buckley, Jr., Provine and Murrah High Schools; R. F. Cooper, Belhaven Col.; Mrs. 
Magnolia Coullet, Millsaps Col.; Rev. Victor S. Feltrop, O.P., St. Joseph’s Acad.; 
Isabel Johnston, Murrah H.S.; Mrs. Janet Jordan, Central H.S.; Roy E. Watkins, 
Mississippi Col. 


Program 
Thursday, November 22 
9:00 a.m. Registration, Robert E. Lee Hotel (Fee, $1.00). 
9:45 a.m. First Session, Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
ALFRED P. HAMILTON, Millsaps Col., presiding. 


. CEpRIC YEO, Memphis State Col.: ‘‘The Farm Problem in Roman Italy and in 
America: Its Causes and Probable Results’’ (20 min.) 


_ 


2. BayLy TURLINGTON, Univ. of the South: ‘‘Style in Dioscorides’ Epigrams’”’ (15 
min.) 

3. RoBERT E. WoLveRTON, Univ. of Georgia: ‘‘Velleius Paterculus: An Historian?”’ 
(20 min.) 

4. Russe, M. Geer, Tulane Univ.: ‘‘Mongoloids and Flying Saucers’’ (10 min.) 


5. GERTRUDE R. PEERY, Handley H.S., Winchester, Va.: ‘‘Whose Responsibility Is It 
To Recruit Latin Teachers?’’ (15 min.) 

6. Roy E. WatTKINs, Mississippi Col.: ‘‘What Are You Doing About Textbooks?’’ 
(15 min.) 

7. MARGARETE F. ARTHUR, Bessemer H.S., Birmingham, Ala.: ‘‘Making Latin Live’’ 
(15 min.) 

2:15 p.m. Second Session, Millsaps College, 
Graypon W. REcENOos, Tulane Univ., presiding. 

1. James W. ALEXANDER, Univ. of Georgia: ‘‘The Marriage of Megacles’”’ (20 min.) 

2. Forpyce W. MircHet, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col.: ‘‘Herodotos’ Chronology of 
the Sixth Century’”’ (20 min.) 

3. Rev. Paut L. CAtiens, S. J., Loyola Univ.: ‘‘Pardon My Roman Accent”’ (20 min.) 

4. Ropert J. Buck, Univ. of Kentucky: ‘‘Middle Helladic Pottery and People’”’ (illus., 
20 min.) 

5. Freperic T. Woop, Univ. of Virginia: ‘‘Classical Influences on an Old Icelandic 
Poem’”’ (20 min.) 

6. Ropert E. .tEESER, Univ. of Arkansas: ‘‘A Comparative Qualitative Study of 
the Roman Emperors, Augustus to Diocletian’? (20 min.) 

7. CHARLES HENDERSON, JR., Univ. of North Carolina: ‘‘The Career and Trial of the 
Younger Marcus Aemilius Scaurus’’ (20 min.) 

8. Davi M. Rosrnson, Univ. of Mississippi: ‘‘Some New Greek and Roman Portrait 
Busts”’ (illus., 20 min.) 

8:30 p.m. Third Session, Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
WILLIAM H. Wiis, Univ. of Mississippi, presiding. 

Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘The Fate of the Agora,’’ by Rospert ScRANTON, Emory Univ. 
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Friday, November 23 


7:45 a.m. Breakfast Meeting of State Vice-Presidents, Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
H. Lioyp Stow presiding. 
9:15 a.m. Fourth Session, Murrah High School, 
JOSEPH BRUNET, Univ. of Florida, presiding. 

. Witttiam H. WrLuis and J. ALLEN CABANISS, Univ. of Mississippi: ‘‘The Coptic 
Biblical Manuscripts at the University of Mississippi: A Preliminary Report’’ 
(20 min.) 

2. Marvin L. CoLKer, Univ. of Virginia: “‘QVESTIONES ALANI: Mediaeval Ap- 
plications of Classical Principles of Science’’ (20 min.) 

3. Lucy A. WurTsEL, Marshall Col.: ‘From Sicily to Hadrian’s Wall with the 
Vergilian Society’’ (illus., 20 min.) 

. JONAH W. D. SKILEs, Univ. of Kentucky: ‘‘Some Recent Pictures of Greece’’ 


— 


4 
(20 min.) 

5. Mary Louise HENBEST, Univ. of Arkansas: ‘‘Mythology in Every-Day Life”’ 
(10 min.) 


ARTHUR H. Moser, Univ. of Tennessee: ‘‘Hercules and Cacus”’ (10 min.) 
Henry S. Rosrnson, Univ. of Oklahoma: ‘‘Roman Style in Afghanistan’’ (illus.. 
20 min.) 
8. JoHN A. SAWHILL, Madison Col.: ‘‘Roman Aes Grave’’ (illus., 20 min.) 
1:45 p.m. Fifth Session, Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Univ. of Georgia, presiding. 


Tm 


1. JANICE Corpray, Sweet Briar Col.: ‘‘The Structure of Horace’s Odes: Some 
Typical Patterns’’ (20 min.) 
2. Graves H. THompson, Hampden-Sydney Col.: ‘‘Classical References in Cartoons”’ 


(illus., 20 min.) 


3. GLapys MarTIN, Mississippi State Col. for Women: ‘‘Ars Rerum Classicarum 
Gratia’”’ (illus., 15 min.) 
4. CHARLES R. Hart, Emory Univ.: ‘‘A Frenchman Re-Writes the Ion of Euripides”’ 


(15 min.) 
Laura V. SUMNER, Mary Washington Col. of the Univ. of Virginia: ‘‘Italic Art: 
What Is It, and What Does It Contribute to Later Roman Art?’’ (illus., 20 min.) 
4:00 p.m. Reception, at the Governor’s Mansion. 
7:30 p.m. Sixth Session, Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Subscription Banquet, price: $3.00. Formal dress optional. 
Presidential Address, ‘‘Are Classicists Really Honest?’’, by H. Lioyp Stow. 
Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘The Catacombs of Rome,’’ by Harry J. Leon, Univ. of 


Texas. 


uo 


Saturday, November 24 


9:00 a.m. Seventh Session, Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
H. Lioyp Stow presiding. 

1. Rev. Emmett M. BIENVENU, S.J., Jesuit H.S., New Orleans: ‘‘A Brief Descrip- 
tion of the Honors Curriculum at Jesuit High School, with Emphasis on the 
Classics’’ (20 min.) 

2. THomas T. BoSweELL, Hernando (Miss.) H.S.: ‘‘Vergil’s Knowledge of Roman 
Archaeology’’ (15 min.) 

3. S. DEwrey BUCKLEY, JR., Provine H.S., ‘“‘Dido in Naevius and Vergil’’ (15 min.) 

10:00 a.m. Business Meeting, Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
H. Lioyp Stow presiding. 


Information 


Jackson is on the main line of the Illinois Central Railroad, and also on an east-west 
line connecting Meridian, Mississippi with Shreveport, Louisiana, with through Pullman 
from Washington on Southern Railway Train No. 41. There is a Continental Southern 
Bus Lines connection at Meridian with ‘‘The Southerner,’’ New York-New Orleans 
streamliner on the Southern Railway. Jackson may also be reached by Gulf, Mobile, 
and Ohio Railroad, Greyhound Bus Lines, Delta-Chicago and Southern Air Lines, and 
Southern Airways. 

Rates at the Robert E. Lee Hotel are $4.00-$6.00 single, $6.00-$9.00 double. Other 
hotels are the Walthall Hotel, the Heidelberg Hotel, and the Edwards Hotel 
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We See by the Papers 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON, EDITOR 


VERGIL AND MR. TRUMAN 


Probably the greatest display of Latin in 
the public press during recent months oc- 
curred when Oxford University awarded 
Ex-President Harry Truman the degree 
“Doctoris in Iure Civili.’’ The Associated 
Press, Time, and Life were among those 
quoting from the Latin speech of the uni- 
versity’s Public Orator. On the other hand, 
the New York Times (‘‘All the News That’s 
Fit to Print’) omitted the Latin, but trans- 
lated key phrases. 

Life (July 2) headlined its article SUA 
PRAEMIA LAUDI FOR HARRICUM (de- 
rived from Vergil’s sunt hic etiam sua 
praemia laudi), and continued: 

“From the moment the modest man from 
Independence arrived in Oxford the mood 
was set in Latin as students leaned from the 
windows to call down, ‘Give ’em hell, Har- 
ricum!’ Then, as he stood before an ornately 
robed Earl of Halifax in the university’s 
Sheldonian Theatre, the Public Orator 
{Thomas R. Higham] presented ‘Harricum 
Truman’ for an honorary degree of ‘Doc- 
toris in Iure Civili.’ After praising Truman 
for the Berlin airlift, NATO, and his action 
in Korea, the Orator adapted a verse from 
Virgil [alias, Vergil] to describe the plight 
of his opponent in 1948: 


‘heu vatum ignarae mentes! quid vota 
repulsum, 

quid promissa iuvant? tua quid praesagia, 
Gallup?’ ”’ 


These lines were paraphrased from the 
Aeneid, 4. 65-66: 


heu, vatum ignarae mentes! quid vota 
furentem, 
quid delubra iuvant? 


Mr. Higham’s lines were freely translated 
to read: 


“The seers saw not your defeat, poor 
soul. 

Vain prayers, vain promises, vain 
Gallup poll!”’ 


The assembled scholars roared with 
laughter at this reference to Thomas E. 
Dewey’s 1948 defeat, Lord Halifax “‘unbent 
to smile,” and Mr. Truman, who “had 
confessed that he did not remember much 
of the Latin he had studied at school’ (N.Y. 
Times, June 21) but had been shown a 
translation, grinned. 
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According to Time (July 2), Mr. Higham 
lauded Mr. Truman’s modesty by quoting 
his ‘‘supposed résumé of his first day’s ac- 
tivity after returning to Independence in 
1953: ‘Cistas ego viatorias sub tegulas retuli.’ 
(Approximately: I took the suitcases up to 
the attic.)”’ 


AN ANCIENT BOXING MATCH 


An interesting evaluation of ancient box- 
ing is to be found in the June 9 issue of 
The New Yorker by that periodical’s peri- 
patetic expert on fisticuffs and journalism, 
A. J. Liebling. His article, ‘‘An Old Thub- 
urban Custom,’’ concerns a recent bout in 
Tunis, but begins: 

“On the floor of the Bardo Museum in 
Tunis, there is a mosaic picture of a knock- 
down in a prizefight that took place about 
200 A.D. . The fighter who has been 
knocked down wears a beard, like Archie 
Moore, but it is improbable that even Moore 
was boxing that long ago. The mosaic came 
from the ruins of Thuburbo Majus, a Roman 
colony forty miles south of the Carthage- 
Tunis complex. The bearded fellow looks 
like a smart city fighter who was brought 
to Thuburbo for a soft touch and then en- 
countered unexpected opposition. No Thub- 
urban sport would hare paid for a mosaic 
of a Thuburban boxer being jolted; the 
sport was going to look at that mosaic 
every time he lay down to eat, and he 
would want it to remind him of a happy 
occasion. I imagine he won a bundle of 
sesterces on the match and commissioned 
the mosaic to celebrate the coup. 

“The fellow on the receiving end has an 
experienced, disillusioned look, like that of 
a boy who has fought out of town before. 
.. . He is older than his beardless opponent, 
who. has nailed him with a right swing to 
the left temple. Blood is spurting from the 
point of impact in a long arc of separate 
drops, represented by red stones, and the 
swing has carried the local slugger part 
way around, so that he is looking over his 
left shoulder. The older fighter is squatting 
on his hunkers, neither knee quite touching 
the ground. The punch has not dazed him; 
he has his elbows pulled in tight to his 
body and his fists in front of him, ready 
to hit as soon as he can bounce up. There 
was no count in those days, and it was up 
to him to resume fighting as soon as possi- 
ble 
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“The bout looks more modern than a 
print of a London prize-ring fight in the 
days of Pierce Egan, the favorite son of 
Clio, although the boxers in Thuburbo per- 
formed at least fifteen hundred years ear- 
lier than Egan’s bare-knuckled Heroes. For 
one thing, the boxers in the mosaic wear 
the cestus. Their fists, clenched around bars 
of lead, are wrapped in thongs of hard 
leather, an arrangement that makes them 
look as though they were wearing boxing 
gloves. For another, the position of the 
vertical boxer is up-to-date. His left foot, 
slid flat along the ground, is in advance of 
his right, but not too far, and he is up on 
the ball of his right foot as he throws the 
punch, with all his body in it. . . . Boxers 
wearing the cestus tried for a quick knock- 
out, knowing that the hand was protected 
and that a punch almost anywhere could 
do the trick. .. .’’ 


ERATOSTHENES CONFIRMED AGAIN 


The circumference of the earth has been 
measured anew, this time by the U.S. Army. 
According to an account in Time (May 14), 
“the Army’s scientists used the latest in- 
struments, but their basic method was the 
one the Greeks invented more than 2,000 
years ago.’’ Time goes on to describe in 
some detail how ‘‘about 200 B.C. the Greek 
mathematician Eratosthenes ran a geomet- 
rical tape measure about the earth by es- 
timating the distance between Syene in 
southern Egypt and Alexandria in northern 
Egypt” (i. e., an are of the earth’s surface) 
and observing the altitude of the sun at 
both ends. ‘‘The Army Map Service did the 
same thing, but the arc that it measured 
extended (5,777.5 nautical miles) from Fin- 
land to the southern end of Africa, more 
than one-quarter of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence. Part of the arc coincided with the 
arc that Eratosthenes used.”’ 

The result, shrinking the earth’s equa- 
torial circumference by about half a mile 
over previous figures, gave an equatorial 
radius of 3,443.99 miles, compared with 
Eratosthenes’ radius of 3,487.57 miles. The 
latest figure for the earth’s circumference 
around the poles is 21,580 nautical miles. 
Eratosthenes’ answer was 250,000 stadia, 
or 21,913 nautical miles, which Time called 
“remarkably accurate.’’ 


AMONG THE ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


A dispatch from Toledo, Ohio, appearing 
in the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer of June 20, 
and sent in by John L. Brinkley, Hampden- 
Sydney College sophomore: 





GRAVES H. THOMPSON 


“The letter-to-the-editor has some distin- 
guished ancestry. While the American news- 
paper editor considers his mailbox an inter- 
esting barometer of what is being cussed 
and discussed among his readers, the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Athens 
reports that the ancient Greeks did their 
share of popping off, too. The methods 
were different, but the motives were similar 
to those of today’s letter writers. 

‘“‘When the Greek felt the urge to get 
something off his chest, he grabbed up the 
nearest sharp instrument, scratched what 
he had to say on thin sheets of lead, folded 
them, drove a nail through the center, and 
threw the message down a well. There the 
gods of the underworld were expected to 
receive and read the message, then con- 
found and curse those persons and things 
troubling the letter writer. 

‘‘Unearthed after burial in ruins for about 
2,000 years, many of these historic letters 
will be exhibited publicly by the American 
School in a new museum built at the site 
of the Agora, the great Greek market place 
in Athens. ‘ 

‘Professor Eugene Vanderpool, one of the 
chief excavators at the Agora site, said the 
letter writer usually asked the underworld 
gods to invoke some sort of mishap to 
particular parts of his enemy’s anatomy. 
One quote from a letter, recovered from the 
fifth century before Christ’s birth, is a re- 
quest by a bellows worker in a mine for the 
underworld to curse a certain man ‘and his 
wife and his work and his money and his 
hands and his feet and his mind and his 
head—and his nose.’ 

‘**The bottom of the well was thought a 
good place not only to reach the evil gods 
but, at the same time, provide secrecy from 
prying eyes,’ said Professor Vanderpool. 

“The letters were in use throughout clas- 
sical antiquity—from the fifth century B.C. 
to the third century A.D.—according to 
Professor Homer A. Thompson, who is in 
charge of the Agora excavations. 

‘**Great care was taken by the senders of 
these lead missives to fold them carefully 
so that only the god would know the con- 
tents,’ said Professor Thompson.”’ 


* * 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Ajaccio, Corsica (Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, May 27) reports that a 14-year-old 
shepherd boy has turned up the first Roman 
relics ever to be found on that Napoleonic 
sle. Andre Perinetti’s original discovery 
was an ancient vase. This led to fragments 
of pottery and glass vases, two rings, a 
coin, and bronze buckles. They date from 
the time of the Emperor Commodus. 
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John Dickinson, the Classical Penman 


of the Revolution 


RICHARD M. GUMMERE 


gauge CAREER, extending over 
a long life, from 1732 to 1808, must 
be viewed in an impartial perspective. 
He distinguished himself during the 
period of acute debate leading up to the 
Revolution; he incurred unpopularity 
because he refused to sign the Declar- 
ation; and yet he was a strong pleader 
for the adoption of the Constitution. 
Arguing, to the satisfaction of his con- 
temporaries, on legal grounds rather 
than according to the popular Law of 
Nature, he had hoped that the ‘‘mixed 
government,” the Aristotelian triad, of 
King, Lords, and Commons might be 
reformed for the benefit of the Colonies. 
He was a dweller in that middle ground 
which handicaps the occupant in times 
of stress but is justified later by the 
verdict of history. Nihil vi, nihil seces- 
sione opus est (‘‘No need for force, no 
need for separation’’) was his recom- 
mendation to the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly in 1764—harking back to his favorite 


» author Sallust. The situation demanded 


cool heads: Motos praestat componere- 


fluctus (‘‘far better to calm the stormy 


' waters’’).1 In this opinion he radically 
| differed from the Boston patriot who 


in 1743 presented a Master’s Latin 
“quaestio”” at Harvard, which ran as 


follows: ‘‘Is it right to resist the highest 
; authority if by doing otherwise 


the 
State cannot be preserved? Upheld in 


; the affirmative, by Samuel Adams.”’ 


Well-to-do in his own right as well as 
by marriage, he was educated at home 
in Delaware by private tutors to a 
point corresponding to mid-college 
standing, and polished off by four years 
at the Middle Temple in London. The 
law, however, took second place in his 
interests. He served as a member of 
the Delaware (‘“‘Lower Counties’’) and 
Pennsylvania Assemblies, and drafted 
papers on several-of their committees, 
including a petition to the King. He 
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took a prominent part in the Stamp 
Act Congress of 1765. Especially active 
in the first two years of the Continental 
Congress, he was re-elected in 1779 in 
spite of his previous attitude on Inde- 
pendence. Perhaps his early restoration 
to favor was due to his raising a regi- 
ment and later enlisting as a private 
for defense service in Delaware. He 
had a hand in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The post-Revolutionary period 
found him again in positions of honor: 
President of Delaware (1781-2), of 
Pennsylvania (1782-5), and an advocate 
of national union. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that Washington, the ‘‘Fabius 
Cunctator,’’ should have been born in 
the same year with the ‘‘Fabius”’ of the 
pen—the one committed to independ- 
ence and the other to a policy of con- 
ciliation. Both were actuated by a sense 
of duty which took them along different 
roads to the same ultimate goal. 

As an upholder of the Proprietary 
party in Pennsylvania, Dickinson had 
an early initiation into the free-for-all 
of provincial controversy. In 1764 he 
wrote a stinging reply to Joseph Gal- 
loway’s popular propaganda against the 
Penns, calling upon a saying of Demos- 
thenes’ Second Olynthian: ‘“‘The lower 
the fortune of the state has fallen, the 
higher has that of much people risen’’; 
and, in the same connection, adding: 
‘Such was the fate of Athens, which 
saw her pretended patriots thriving in 
proportion to her misfortunes.’’? In this 
same pamphlet Vergil, Ovid, and Hor- 
ace supply further proverbial season- 
ing. His address to the Committee of 
Correspondence in Barbados (1766), 
urging an appeal to the Crown, stresses 
his loyalty to the King, Cara Deo 
Suboles (‘‘A scion dear to Heaven’’).# 
The people of Barbados should hold out 
for their rights, and not, like the an- 
cient Cappadocians, ‘‘exhibit the sec- 
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ond instance since the creation of 
mankind, of a people choosing to be 
slaves.”’ 


His letter To the Merchants Concern- 
ing Non-Importation contains one of 
those extensive comparisons with the 
Roman system which we note so often 
in his two best-known pamphlets, and 
which John Adams also used as a pre- 
cedent for the American crisis. The 
conquered Privernates+ sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome to sue for peace: ‘‘Upon 
a senator’s asking them what punish- 
ment they thought they deserved, one 
of them answered, ‘That which is due 
to Men who think themselves worthy 
of liberty.’ Then the Consul asked them 
whether there was any room to hope 
that they would observe the Peace, if 
their fault was pardoned. ‘The Peace 
shall be perpetual between us,’ replied 
the Ambassador, ‘if the conditions you 
lay upon us are just and reasonable; 
but if they are hard and dishonorable, 
the peace will not be of long continu- 
ance.’ The majority of the Senators 
approved this frank answer: it was 
‘Worthy of a Man that was born jree,’ 
and ‘those alone deserved to be Citizens 
of Rome, who esteemed nothing in 
comparison of liberty.’”? Livy reports 
that the people duly confirmed the Sen- 
ate’s decision to give citizen rights to 
the men of Privernum. The application 
of this story to the British-American 
situation was clear: the parallel of citi- 
zen rights was logically illustrated; and 
Dickinson, admirer of the British Con- 
stitution and the Roman _ Republic 
(‘‘mixed governments”’ both), pointed 
out a danger which might have been 
avoided. 


In the early stages of the con- 
troversy, when certain  provincials 
were for their own purposes flattering 
and over-entertaining foreign visitors, 
Dickinson recorded his disapproval. 
Frankness was a_ better welcome. 
‘Tully’? (Cicero), he notes, ‘‘mentions 
a man who lost an honourable office 
by the homely entertainment he gave 
the people of Rome, when he could 
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have afforded a better; but we have 
lost vastly more by the imprudent ex- 
cess of kindness with which we have 
treated the people of Great Britain who 
have come among us, at an expense 
that did not suit our fortunes.’’® Along 
the same lines he urges the Pennsyl- 
vania Provincial Assembly in 1764 to 
proceed cautiously in petitioning the 
King for a change of government. 
There was a lesson to be learned from 
Tacitus,® recording the fate of a Roman 
who tried prematurely to ‘‘exceed his 
own ambitions: which misfortune hath 
happened to many good men who, de. 
spising the things which they might 
slowly and safely attain, seize them too 
hastily and with fatal speed rush upon 


their own destruction.’’ At the same | 


time, he calls attention to the error of 
letting domination get a foothold, illus- 
trating from Sallust’s Catiline: ‘‘Em. 
pire_is easily retained by the qualities 
by which it was first won.’’? Threat- 
ened domination is no less dangerous 
than actual tyranny, as Cicero main- 
tained:8 ‘‘Even though the ruler may 
not at the time be troublesome, it is 
a sad fact that he can be so, if he 
takes the fancy.”’ 


The Quebec Act would seem today, 
in most of its details, a fair gesture 
of religious freedom for the French 
Canadians; but our Colonial leaders re 
garded it as a shrewd move to keep 
Canada safe for the Empire and pre 
vent any alliances. Dickinson composed 
in 1774 a Letter to the Inhabitants of 
the British Colonies in America, citing, 
along with the problem of unjust taxa- 
tion, the right of all men to be masters 
of their own “‘lives, liberties, or proper- 
ties,’’ following the dictum of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke.® Into this argument Dick- 
inson wove the golden rule of Cicero!" 
which John Wise had used a half-cen- 
tury earlier in his plea for church har- 
mony: Non nobis solis nati sumus, or- 
tusque nostri partem patria vindicat, 
partem amici — ‘‘We are not born for 
ourselves alone: part of our birthright 
belongs to our country, and part to our 
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friends.’’ Such unselfish living, accord- 
ing to free compact and consent, is also 
advocated in Dickinson’s note of in- 
struction from the provincial commit- 
tee to the representatives in the Assem- 
bly, containing ‘‘a beautiful passage of 
Cicero’s to this purpose: ‘Nothing is 
more agreeable to the Supreme Deity 
that governs this universe, than civil 
societies lawfully established.’ ’’11 

Great Britain, like the Giants in 
Homer, was a race ‘‘by whom no stat- 
utes and no rights were known.’’ The 
writer reversed Vergil’s famous line 
about the function of Rome, making it 
read: Parcere superbis et debellare 
subiectos,12 breaking metrical rules 
but emphasizing his indignation. The 
quartering of troops in a town is de- 
nounced as an insidious burden: haeret 
lateri lethalis arundo (‘‘the deadly ar- 
row is fastened in our sides’’), as in 
Vergil’s stricken deer.1% ‘‘Great Brit- 
ain ought not to forget that Rome was 
ruined by keeping standing armies in 
her provinces.”’ 

A crucial point in Colonial affairs is 
the parallel of the Greek city-states, so 
often invoked at the Constitutional Con- 
vention. ‘“‘Why were the states of 
Greece broken down into the tamest 
submission by Philip of Macedon and 
afterwards by the Romans? Because 
they contended for freedom _ sepa- 
rately.”’14 Tacitus furnishes an illum- 
inating explanation for the conquest of 
Britain by Rome: Nec aliud adversus 
validissimas gentes pro nobis utilius 
quam quod in commune non con- 
suluntl15 —‘‘Against these very power- 
ful tribes there was no circumstance 
more useful to us than their failure to 
plan in common.’’ 

The stalemate of the Albany Congress 
of 1754 evidently took some time to 
teach its lesson. But this is no surprise 
to the historian. What strikes the 
reader, even in these preliminary pa- 
pers of Dickinson, is the evident under- 
standing, on the part of the public, of 
his scholarly references and his exten- 
sive spread of ancient and modern il- 


lustrations. Statistics of Colonial liter- 
acy are not available; but one con- 
cludes that the ‘‘intelligence quotient’’ 
of the provincials must have been of a 
high order, and that the atmosphere of 
discussion must have been stimulating. 
The ‘“‘Penman’’ tossed off Latin 
epigrams and proverbial sayings:1® 
‘“‘Happy the people who grow wise by 
the misfortunes of others’’; and the 
hackneyed lesson of the Trojan Horse. 
He was at home in the company of 
social and political scientists, from Ba- 
con, Locke, Montesquieu, Paine, to con- 
temporary orators like Pitt and Cam- 
den, and all the current pamphleteers. 
He cited decisions from Bracton to 
Blackstone. He drew from Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity on the Law of 
God, from the volumes of Parliamen- 
tary History, the Florilegia of Sto- 
baeus, the Enchiridion Ethicum of Cas- 
par Bartholini, and the Archaeologia 
Graeca of Archbishop Potter. The same 
thought occurs to the reader of Samuel 
Adams’ articles in the Boston Gazette: 
why were all these slogans taken from 
Greek and Latin sources so effective 
with the Liberty Boys and the average 
man who awaited word from the best 
propagandist on the Atlantic seaboard? 

The masterpiece produced by this 
Philadelphia lawyer was The Letters 
of a Farmer in Pennsylvania, first pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Chronicle, 
1767 and 1768. It was greeted with joy 
by Samuel Adams and by the almanac 
editor Nathaniel Ames. The clerk of a 
Boston town-meeting sent him an of- 
ficial resolution of thanks, March 22, 
1768, for his defense of American rights, 
‘fat this alarming period when to re- 
luct [i.e., resist] is deemed a revolt.’’17 
With the usual laudatory comparisons 
the Farmer was toasted at the Grey- 
hound Tavern in Roxbury, August 15, 
1768: ‘“To Spartan, Roman, British Vir- 
tue, and Christian Ethics joined!’’ He 
was also honored by an inscription on 
“The Box of Heart of Oak,’’ presented 
to him by the Society of Fort St. David’s 
in Philadelphia, for his ‘‘Attic Elo- 
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quence and Roman Spirit.’’ Richard 
Henry Lee!5 wrote the preface to a 
Williamsburg edition of the ‘‘Farmer,”’’ 
and indulged in the favorite fireworks 
of the protesting provincials: ‘‘Xerxes 
with his armed millions could not re- 
duce to slavery the much weaker but 
free states of Greece. Three hundred 
brave men at Thermopylae, contending 
for liberty, destroyed twenty thousand 
who attempted its ruin.’’ 

The Farmer writes crisply and to 
the point. Each of the twelve letters 
ends with a summarizing epigram, a 
classical refrain for the reader to carry 
away, like the ‘‘chorus-endings from 
Euripides’? which Mrs. Browning cher- 
ished. The end-text for the first letter 
is the well-known motto from Seneca, 
popular throughout the Colonial period: 
Concordia res parvae crescunt.!” The 
fifth closes with a wistful appeal for 
relief from the home-land: Mens ubi 
materna est? The sixth grows more 
emphatic: Quocirca vivite fortes For- 
tiaque adversis opponite pectora re- 
bus.°9 

In the ninth and tenth comes an ap- 
peal: Maiores vestros et posteros cogi- 
tate, with a warning Venienti occur- 
rite morbo, ‘‘meet the disease at the 
start.”"21 While the Farmer desires 
peace and reconciliation, we hear a 
threat that rings like the clashing of 
steel, at the close of the fourth letter: 
Habemus quidem senatus consultum, 
tamquam in vagina repositum—‘‘We 
have a decree of the senate resting like 
a sword in the scabbard.’’*2 The pride 
of Englishmen, colonists but in their 
own opinion possessors of full citizen 
rights, is revealed in a final exhorta- 
tion of the twelfth and last instalment, 
which he had previously used on the 
title-page of his 1764 address to the 
Pennsylvania Assembly: Certe ego li- 
bertatem, quae mihi a parente meo 
tradita est, experiar; verum id frustra 
an ob rem faciam, in vestra manu 
situm est, Quirites — “‘I shall certainly 
aim at the freedom handed down from 
my forebears; whether I am success- 
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ful or not in so doing, is in your con- 
trol, my fellow-countrymen.’’?3 

The law stands above human machi- 
nations: Qui sentit commodum, sentire 
debet et onus — ‘They who feel the 
benefit should feel the burden also.’’?4 


The Stamp Tax and the non-recogni- 


tion of the New York Assembly in- 
dicated to him that American liberties 
stood at a critical point, like those 
which Demosthenes was defending in 
his Second Philippic: ‘“‘If any person 








considers these things, and yet thinks 
our liberties are in no danger, I wonder 
at that person’s security”’ (i.e., care 
lessness). Sallust is invoked for cau. 
tionary advice: Omnia mala exempla 
ex bonis initiis orta sunt, as Caesar 
warned the Roman Senate when urging i 
mercy for the Catilinarian conspira- 7 
tors.25 Cleons and Clodiuses, and allu- § 
sions to Caesar’s destruction of Roman 
liberty under the title of ‘‘tribunicial 


STE Ca. Es 


and dictatorial authority,” parallelled 
by James the Second’s double-talk 
about freedom of conscience, and 


classical references which the general § 
reader could match in Rollin’s Ancient § 
History, meet us at every turn. % 

The danger of standing armies and 
extended command is instanced by the § 
case of prorogatio, or continuation in 
office, for Quintus Publilius Philo: 
“That example destroyed Roman liber 
ty.’”’°6 The high-handedness of Parlia 
ment towards Virginia in 1650 illus 
trated the evils of force: ‘‘What thef 
stile [pen] of an Aristotle could nog 
prove, the point of a Cromwell’s sword 
sufficiently demonstrated.’’27 Cicero, 
who knew well what turbulent upheav: 
als in a republic meant, bears testi 
mony to their dangers:28 “It is an uD 
happy fact that a state is always a 
tacked with greater forces and equip 
ment than it is defended — for bad 
men react quickly and of their ow§ 
accord are stirred up against the gov 
ernment, while good men are slow ané 
are only roused when matters become 
desperate, because they neglect to at! 
at the beginning of the crisis.’’ 
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Tacitus, describing the politics of his 
contemporary Rome through what he 
calls the instrumenta regni, warns 
against ‘“‘any lower instrument of ad- 
ministration,’’ or a tool to carry out 
orders from above. A few Americans 
may be rewarded with plunis — appa- 
rent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, like 
the sailors of Aeneas who survived the 
shipwreck.?9 The ‘‘drawbacks,’’ or 
semi-credits on the tax may be “‘a bird 
sent out over the waters’’; “‘if this 
adventure gets footing here, we shall 
quickly find it to be of the kind de- 
scribed by the poet’? — in other words, 
the dread Harpy Celaeno, a bird of 
ill omen.29 Even from good officials 
there may be bad decisions: here Sal- 
lust appears again: Ubi imperium ad 
ignaros aut minus bonos pervenit, no- 
vum illud exemplum ab dignis et 
idoneis ad indignos et non idoneos 
transfertur.31 


The Farmer in his second letter finds 
a parallel in Carthage’s exploitation of 
Sardinia, matching the strait jacket 
procedures of the Board of Trade in 
London.*2 ‘‘When the Carthaginians 
were possessed of the island of 
Sardinia, they made a decree, that the 
Sardinians should not raise corn, nor 
get it any other way than from the 
Carthaginians. Then, by imposing any 
duties they would upon it, they drained 
from the miserable Sardinians any 
sums they pleased. . . . This may be 
called the most perfect kind of political 
necessity.”” A policy of exploitation 
never pays, and never endures: ‘‘De- 
pressing colonies who have tried to be 
independent has been, in almost every 
instance, from Athens down to Geneva, 
unsuccessful.*? The colonies themselves 
should interpret a tax in the light of a 
voluntary contribution; otherwise, the 
liberty they seek will be a disappearing 
Juno, who will baffle and elude the 
seeker for freedom, just as ‘“‘the God- 
dess of Empire, in the heathen mythol- 
ogy, was pursued by Ixion, but escaped 
in a cloud.’’34 Nero’s trick of remitting 
twenty-five percent of the tax on the 


sale of slaves, which the seller was 
nevertheless compelled to pay, simply 
resulted in a higher price and more 
hardship for the buyer.*5 All these 
cases illustrate the mistaken Roman 
policy of not allowing her subjects ‘‘the 
vital principle of sovereignty.’’?6 


With all his objection to jthe taxing 
and nullifying activities of Parliament, 
Dickinson never forgets his respect for 
the British law which he studied for 
four years in London, when fairly ap- 
plied. Their constitution was funda- 
mentally sound in its three-fold blend. 
There should be a possibility of a suc- 
cessful adjustment. In his twelfth and 
last Farmer letter he admits that 
‘the legal authority of G. B. may lay 
hard restrictions upon us; but like the 
spear of Telephus, it will cure as well 
as wound.’’37 He believes that Eng- 
land’s policy should be in harmony with 
the Eternal Law; and he turns to Vergil 
and Sophocles for corroboration.?8 The 
State is a living thing: 

spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per 

artus 

mens agitat molem et magno se corpore 

miscet. 


‘“TThe universe] a spirit within sus- 
tains, and mind, pervading its mem- 
bers, sways the whole mass and min- 
gles with its mighty frame.’’ The 
Divine Law transcends any law of Na- 
tions. Antigone expresses it in its 
highest form: 


I could never think 
A mortal’s law of power or strength 
‘sufficient 
To abrogate the unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like those 
Of yesterday, but made ere time began. 


This spiritual approach should be the 
guide for all human associations, and 
when applied to the present crisis, the 
Divine Law must be the ultimate cri- 
terion. 


The nine Letters of Fabius?9 con- 
tributed to the Delaware Gazette in 
1788, supporting the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, are less extensive 
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in Greco-Roman illustration. It is a 
curious fact that Elbridge Gerry signed 
the Declaration but refused to endorse 
the Constitution, while Dickinson did 
just the opposite. In this same year 
Gerry printed an anti-Constitution man- 
ifesto, with a motto on the title-page 
Sic transit gloria Americana. In fear 
of an ‘“‘aristocratic tyranny’? he warned 
his countrymen against those who 
would ‘‘sail down the Pactolean chan- 
nel’’ with the Federalists and the sound- 
money men. Dickinson opens with a 
plea for union of the states and some 
cautionary remarks on the failure of 
the ancient republics:49 


Nothing would operate so much for the 
correction of these errors as the perusal of 
the accounts transmitted to us by the 
ancients, of the calamities occasioned in 
Greece by a conduct founded on similar 
mistakes. . . . Those who seemed to con- 
tend for union could never relinquish their 
own interests and advancement while they 
deliberated for the public. . . . We should 
not draw down the same distractions upon 
us that desolated Greece. 


Anyone who reads the arguments for 
or against the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion will note the continual recurrence 
of the Greek city-state motif, the criti- 
cism of ‘‘confederated republics,’’ and 
the dignified but ineffective efforts of 
the Amphictyonic Council to prevent 
wars. Furthermore, “if all the wise 
men of ancient and modern times, all 
the Solons, Lycurguses, Penns, and 
Lockes that ever lived, could be as- 
sembled, they could not form a con- 
stitution that would not require future 
alterations.’’41 On any ground, Dickin- 
son felt, the Articles of Confederation 
were a makeshift. The Amphictyonic 
Council, or ‘‘General Court of Greece,”’’ 
had great authority; but the parts were 
not sufficiently combined to guard 
against the ambitious avarice and self- 
ish projects of some of them: they 
dared not employ their full powers in 
a crisis. This was evident, according to 
Dickinson, as early as the invasion of 
Xerxes. 42 
Next in dignity and standing came 
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the Achaean League. ‘‘The wit of man 
never invented such an antidote against 
monarchical and aristocratical proj- 
ects, in the form of a strong combina- 
tion of truly democratic republics, in 
which all the principal officers except 
the judicial are from time to time cho- 
sen by the people.’’+* Recent research 
seems to indicate*+ that the Farmer- 
Fabius was right when he described 
this league as Republican, with ‘‘pop- 
ular representation of each part and 
the close combination of all.’’ For some 
time, said Polybius,45 the experiment 

was marked by benignity of procedure, | 
taking no measures which did not con- 
duce to the welfare of the whole. Like 
many of the Magna Graecia colonies 
in Italy, they seemed to be working 
out satisfactory plans. But soon came 
the clash of Greek with Greek, especial. 
ly. with the Aetolian trouble-makers; J 
next, Macedon; and finally Rome. The 
writer concludes that they might have 
lasted on effectively if they had all 
“honestly fulfilled their obligations.” 
In any case, ‘‘their great power began 
to raise no small jealousy at Rome.” 
At any rate, whatever may have been 
the situation in these small city-states, § 
‘Athens and Rome perished for want 
of a representative government.’’46 


A vital element in the three-fo'd blend 
of mixed government was, in Dickin- 
son’s eyes, a responsible senate. In 
Carthage and Rome this body contained 
many members. In Athens, the senate § 
was strengthened by the Areopagus. 
But “their affairs became convulsed, 
and their liberty was subverted.’’ Why? 
‘“‘Not by encroachments of senate upon 
the authority of the people,’’ but vice 
versa. Even then, ‘‘the remnants of 
senatorial authority delayed the final 
catastrophe.’’ When the people ignored 
this middle group, or when a tyrant 
such as Caesar egged on the populace 
for his own purposes, government fell 
out of balance. The need for proportion 
is fortified by the passage from St. 
Paul about the harmony of the various 
parts of the human body, and the fable 
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which reconciled the Roman plebs in 
494 B.c. Naively, Dickinson remarks: +47 
“When the Commons of Rome upon 
a rupture with the Senate seceded in 
arms at the Mons Sacer, Menenius 
Agrippa used the like allusion to the 
human body. The unpolished but honest- 
hearted Romans of that day understood 
him and were appeased.’’ Fabius was 
conservative, but neither monarchical 
nor oligarchical. He declared, in case 
of a bad administration, ‘‘Let the Fas- 
ces be lowered before the supreme 
sovereignty of the people—as in the 
Roman phrase on perilous occasions, 
to provide that the republic receive no 
damage.” Frequent elections and 
changes in senate membership would 
be checks on monopoly and influence. 
“As in the Roman armies when the 
Principes and Hastati had failed, there 
were still the Triarii, who generally put 
things to rights; so we shall be sup- 
plied with another resource.’’4§ 


These pleas for a sound constitution 
have a moral basis. Everything de- 
pends on selection of the best qualified 
officials; for ‘‘the condition of a people 
is irretrievable when vices are passed 
into manners’’—a truth which may 
have occurred to the writer’s memory, 
from Seneca’s Epistles.49% Sound laws 
“protect the worthy against those of 
contrary character.’’ Who are the ‘‘wor- 
thy’? Horace®® supplies the answer: 
Qui consulta patrum, qui leges iuraque 
servat—and Dickinson translates con- 
sulta patrum as ‘“‘Constitution.’’ This 
will protect our citizens from ‘‘the 
follies of Pharsalia or the accidents of 
Philippi.’”” The new document will not 
be perfect; but it will grow like the tree 
in Vergil’s Georgics:51 


Ere long, to Heaven the soaring branches 
shoot, 

And wonder at their height, and more 
than native fruit. 


Americans should make the most of it, 
and endeavor to improve it with the 
course of the years: ‘‘We should not 
suppose that we in the Argo lately con- 
structed by us, have already reached 


the Ultima Thule, the farthest point in 
the navigation of policy.’’52 
Dickinson faced an impossible situa- 
tion in upholding and trying to reform 
the combination of monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, and democracy which at its best 
was the glory of the Roman Republic 
and the British parliamentary system. 
He could protest against rebellion, but 
he could not stave off war. By the end 
of the century, however, his ideas, free- 
ly illustrated by appropriate classical 
precedents, had become a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Lowell Institute 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NoTEs 


1Sall. Jug. 31. 6 and Verg. Aen. 1. 135. The 
majority of references are found in the two- 
volume edition of Dickinson’s Writings (Wilming- 
ton, Del., 1801), hereafter referred to merely by 
Roman numerals for volumes, Arabic numerals 
for pages. Vol. 14 of the Memoirs of the Hist. So- 
ciety of Penna. contains his Political Writings from 
1764 to 1774, ed. P. L. Ford (hereafter ‘‘Ford’’). 
Vol. 13 of the same Memoirs is a biography by 
c. J. Stillé, 1891. For Dickinson’s part in the 
Constitutional Convention, see the Index to The 
Debates in the Federal Convention, ed. G. Hunt 
and J. B. Scott (New York, 1920). The second 
series of Fabius Letters, dating from 1797 and 
dealing with the French war threat, lies outside 
the scope of the Colonial period. A chapter in 
V. L. Parrington’s Colonial Mind, 1620-1800 (New 
York, 1927) wh le stimulating, over-emphasizes 
the social and political conservatism of Dickin- 
son. For the name ‘Penman of the Revolution,” 
see M. C. Tyler, The Literary History of the 
American Revolution (New York, 1897) vol. 1, p. 
115. 

2 Ford, pp. 108, 122, 126, 132. Pamphlet first pub- 
lished Phila. and London, 1765, esp. p. 35. 

° Ford, p. 266. Verg. Ecl. 4. 49. 

4Ford, pp. 444-445; Liv. 8. 21 (329 B.c.) — a 
favorite illustration of John Adams, as in his 
Novanglus paper no. 7. 

51. 74. Cic. Pro Mur. 75; Sen. Ep. 95. 72. The 
réference is doubtless to Quintus Aelius Tubero, 
who economized on his lectisternium, or public 
offering to the gods. 

61. 8. from Ann. 3. 66: quod multos etiam bonos 
pessum dedit, qui, spretis quae tarda cum se- 
curitate, praematura vel cum exitio properant. 

7 Cat. 2, trans. J. C. Rolfe (Loeb). 

81. 372. Cic. Phil. 8. 4. 12: Etiam si non sit 
molestus dominus, tamen est miserrimum posse 
si velit. 

* Ford, p. 470. 

10De Off. 1. 22. Wise, The Churches’ Quarrel 
Espoused, p. 132. The Cicero passage also occurs 
as a motto in the Prefatory Epistle to Michael 
Dalton’s law-book, The Countrey Justice (London, 
ed. of 1697). 

11I, 309, from Scipio’s Dream (De Re Pub. 
6. 13). The same idea is expressed in Pro 
Balbo 13. 
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12 Instead of the classic (Aen. 6. 853): Parcere 
subiectis et debellare superbos. 

13 I, 41; Aen. 4. 73. Also I. 346-347. 

14 Ford, p. 492. 

15 Agr. 12, on the lack of harmony among the 
British tribes. 

16], 241 and 385. 

17 This communication can be found in Letters 
from a Farmer, etc., ed. R. T. H. Halsey (New 
York, 1903) p. 147 and Introduction, pp. 37-41. Also, 
I. 138-140. 

18 Ford, p. 290. 

19 Ep. 94. 46. The second half of the saying 
is Discordia maximae dilabuntur. 

20T. 194 and 202. Ovid, Met. 8. 499: Hor. Sat. 
2. 3. 135-136. Dickinson translates: ‘‘Wherefore 
keep up your spirits and gallantly oppose this 
adverse course of affairs.”’ 

“1 T, 238. Pers. Sat. 3. 64. 

221. 182: from Cic. Cat. 1. 4 — a reminder of 
the famous instructions to a dictator in a crisis, 
ne quid detrimenti res publica capiat. 

23 IT, 283: from the speech of Memmius in Sall. 
Jug. 31. 5. 

24TI, 223. This is a legal phrase used throughout 
the whole Colonial period, from Winthrop to the 
end of the Revolution. 

251, 260, 198; Cat. 51. 27. D. probably quotes 
from memory: the standard texts read rebus 
instead of initiis. 

261. 264; Liv. 8. 23 (with testimony from Machi- 
avelli). 

27 I. 397-398. 

28 T. 261; Cic. Pro Sest. 100. 

291. 278, 273; Ann. 12. 66; Aen. 1. 

30T. 270; Aen. 3. 245-258. 

31 I, 280; Cat. 51. 27: ‘‘When the control of the 
government falls into the hands of men who are 
incompetent or bad, your new standard is trans- 
ferred from those who well deserve and merit 
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such punishment to the undeserving and blame- 
less.’’ 

82 I. 163-164. 

337. 85. 

341. 177. 

35 I. 208; Tac. Ann. 13. 31. 

36 IT. 151. 

37I. 276. 

38], 394 and 396. Aen. 6. 726-727, trans. Fair- 
clough (Loeb); Soph. Ant. 453-457, trans. Thomas 
Francklin (London, 1759). 

39 Included, in company with Gerry’s article, 
in P. L. Ford’s Pamphlets on the Constitution of 
the United States (Brooklyn, 1888). See esp. pp 
167, 171, 180, 183, 188, 190, 191-194, 199, 201, 206, 2°8 
They were issued in pamphlet form at Wilming- 
ton, Del., in 1797. 


4011, 75. 

4.10. 153. 

421%. 120-125. 

43 See the fifth and seventh ‘‘Fabius”’ letters, 
passim. 


447I. 146-147. For interesting discussion on this 
difficult subject, see J. A. O. Larsen, Representa- 
tive Government in Greek and Roman History 
(Berkeley, 1955). Many of the delegates to the 
Convention regarded the Lycian Confederacy as a 
representative body. 

45 II. 138 — a condensation of Polyb. 2. 38 and 
42. 

467]. 147. 

471IT. 101. 

48 II. 104 and 83. 

49 IT. 164. Ep. 39. 6: Desinit esse remedio locus 
ubi quae fuerunt vitia, mores sunt. 

50 1I. 115-116. Epis. 1. 16. 40-41. 

51 II. 134; Georg. 2. 81-82, trans. Dryden. 

521I. 153. For Jason’s possible wanderings, 
see Strabo, Geog. 1. 2. 39-40. 


Martial: Non de vi neque caede nec veneno 


As he speaks of murder, how he gloats! 

But I’ve got a lawsuit about three she-goats 

Which my neighbor swiped, and that’s all I care about 
And that’s what His Honor wants to hear about. 

But the only crimes he’s denounced so far 

Are Cannae, the Mithridatic War, 

How perjured Carthage used to harry us, 

Thundering of Mucius, Sulla, Marius, 

With such sweeping gestures, such deep chest notes. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Aw, Counsellor, will you get down to my goats? 


Marpt MERIWETHER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR., EDITOR 


FIVE GREEK LYRIC BOOKS 


Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta. Edited by 
EpcakR LoBeL and Denys Pace. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. xxxviii, 337. 
50s. (in U. K.). 


Sappho and Alcaeus: An Introduction to the 
Study of Ancient Lesbian Poetry. By 
Denys Pace. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1955. Pp. x, 340. 42s. (in U. K.). 


The Poems of Sappho. Translated by P. 
Maurice Hitt. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1854. Pp. xxii, 73. $6.00. 


Alemane, I Frammenti: Testo Critico, Tra- 
duzione, Commentario. By ANTONIO 
Garzya. Naples: Casa Editrice Dr. Silvio 
Viti, 1954. Pp. 193; 1 plate. L. 2000. 


Greek Lyrics. Translated by RICHMOND 
LaTTIMOxE. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. Pp. vii, 52. $1.25 (paper), 
$2.25 (cloth). 


SINCE THE Lesbian poets occupy the most 
conspicuous place in this group of recent 
books on Greek lyric poetry, let us begin 
with them, and with the most substantial 
volume devoted to them, the Lobel-Page 
Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta. It is.a 
very substantial volume indeed, and its size 
is concrete evidence of the huge increase 
in our treasury of Lesbian poetry since 
Theodor Bergk first made his famous col- 
lection of the lyric fragments about a cen- 
tury ago. Then, there were just two great 
flashes of Sappho’s fire, followed by a long 
comet’s tail of insignificant passages, lines, 
and words. Now there are eight more major 
bursts of light, less perfect than the original 
two, but rewarding and important examples 
of Sappho’s art. The significant poetry of 
Alcaeus has increased as much. Of course 
the great majority of the new papyrus frag- 
ments, many of which have hitherto ap- 
peared only in Volume 21 of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, are no more than scraps. But it is 
valuable to have even these published 
expertly. 


This book is above ail a scrupulously care- 
ful work of papyrology. Restorations are 
admitted to the text only when they are 
almost certain, to the apparatus criticus 
only when probable, and the editors main- 
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tain an austere standard of probability. This 
exclusiveness means, of course, that many 
interesting textual suggestions in Lesbian 
poetry made by modern scholars are passed 
over in silence. Bur presumably the new 
edition of Diehl’s Anthologia will take ac- 
count of these, and there is a permanent 
value in having an edition, like the present 
one, which restricts its attention to resto- 
rations which meet the most rigorous 
requirements of papyrological and dialectal 
probability. 

The Sapphic fragments are arranged by 
Books, with other than papyrus fragments 
added as appendices to the Books. Among 
the new Sapphic fragments of special inter- 
est are Fr. 2, the beautiful ‘‘ostrakon ode,”’ 
Fr. 98, a simple poem on feminine attire 
(both the foregoing appeared in Diehl’s 
Supplementum, 1942, but this book is hard 
to find), and Fr. 103, a bibliographical frag- 
ment. Some previously known poems are 
now more fully restored by the aid of new 
papyrus evidence, and we are given striking 
proof of the danger of such adventurous res- 
torations as those of J. M. Edmonds in his 
Loeb edition. Thus Fr. 27, which Edmonds 
reconstructed as a sort of moral reflection, 
is shown by additional evidence from POxy 
2166 to be an Epithalamian. 

The Alcaeus fragments are arranged by 
papyri, then by Books, though few can be 
assigned to specific Books (many fewer 
than of Sappho) and most are necessarily 
labeled incerti libri. The most conspicuous 
new poems are G 1 and 2, having to do with 
political conspiracy and exile respectively, 
N 1, a fine poem on Helen, resembling in 
tone as well as subject the already known 
B 10, and Q 1, on the Locrian Ajax. 

Both sets of fragments are numbered con- 
secutively as well as by number within 
Books or papyri. It is not clear why, in the 
reference tables given at the beginning of 
the book to the editions of Diehl, Bergk, 
and Lobel, the cumbersome Book and papy- 
rus numbers are used for Alcaeus, rather 
than the simpler consecutive numbers, 
which are used for Sappho. In addition to 
these tables there are lists of the papyri 
and a valuable index verborum for each 
poet. The whole book is well-organized, ed- 
ited with great learning and exemplary 
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judgment, and is almost error-free in print- 
ing, so far as I have noticed. Reviewers 
usually, and often justifiably, take issue 
with publisher’s statements, but I find no 
breach of modesty in the assertion of the 
Oxford Press that this book ‘‘provides a 
text of Aleaeus and Sappho which is likely 
to rank as definitive for many years.”’ 

The Lobel-Page edition is not a replace- 
ment of Lobel’s SAPPHOUS MELE (1925) 
and ALKAIOU MELE (1927), for it has 
nothing corresponding to their valuable In- 
troductions. But it and its companion 


volume, Page’s Sappho and Alcaeus, to- 
gether offer much more than the two 
earlier works. Page’s book presents an 


interpretation of all the chief fragments of 
the two poets. Part I is on Sappho and has 
two Sections, ‘‘Twelve Poems’’ and ‘‘The 
Content and Character of Sappho’s Poetry.”’ 
The first section consists of twelve short 
chapters, each divided into Text, Transla- 
tion, Commentary, and Interpretation, and 
presents twelve well-selected major frag- 
ments. The text follows Lobel-Page, but 
restores a little more freely. The transla- 
tions, in prose, are careful and accurate, 
and not without grace. The commentaries 
provide an explication de texte rich in 
erudition and good judgment, consisting of 
notes mainly on dialect, textual problems, 
and the interpretation of individual words 
and phrases. Some of them are small es- 
says. The Commentary to Fr. 44, to choose 
a conspicuous example, consists of one 
long note, a survey of the non-I-esbian 
features of this poem (the hexameter poem 
on Hector and Andromache) and certain 
other fragments, together with a discussion 
of the authenticity of Fr. 44. Page con- 
cludes, hesitantly, that it is genuine. There 
is some literary criticism in -these notes, 
but literary questions are for the most 
part left to the sections called Interpreta- 
tion. These sections are much less satis- 
factory than what precedes them. In 
general, Page is not very successful in 
what he has to say about Sappho’s poems 
as poems. There is much of value in the 
Interpretations, but the impression made 
by these sections is of great unevenness. 
Two examples will characterize this un- 
evenness. On the celebrated phainetai moi 
(Fr. 31), Page is excellent, carefully de- 
molishing Wilamowitz’s theory that this is 
an Epithalamian, and analyzing with tact 
and authority the spirit and the language 
of the poem. On Fr. 16, the beautiful ode 
to Anactoria, where there are no wrong 
theories to correct and no knotty problems 


to tackle, Page has little of value to say. 
He calls the poet’s choice of Helen to 
exemplify the proposition of the first 
strophe (that to attain the object of one’s 
love is the best thing on earth) ‘‘inelegant,”’ 
though in fact it is exquisite. He sees the 
preamble opening only as a “‘common de- 
vice’’ and does not see that it is here used 
with unusual poignancy. Page seems bent 
on finding ways to deny emotional depth to 
Sappho’s poetry. While he thinks that ‘‘re- 
cent discoveries have enhanced the reputa- 
tion of Alcaeus,’’ he suggests that much of 
Sappho’s poetry was below the standard of 
the two well-known poems, and finds the 
new Sapphic fragments ‘‘comparatively dis- 
passionate and colourless.’’ Poems like the 
ostrakon ode and Fr. 16 deserve more re- 
spectful words than these. They are, indeed, 
less brilliant and powerful than the two 
great odes, but so is most excellent poetry. 

Section II, a general essay on Sappho’s 
poetry, is also uneven in quality. When it is 
a matter of learned discussion as to the 
number and content of the Books of 
Sappho, or of crushing the unfounded but 
widely held belief that Sappho was some 
kind of moral group leader and dancing- 
school mistress, Page is admirable. But 
when he comes to make a general state- 
ment about the poetry of Sappho he does 
little more than quote some paragraphs of 
John Addington Symonds—excellent para- 
graphs, but hardly representing a contri- 
bution by Page. 

With the poetry of Alcaeus, which he 
clearly prefers, Page is more at ease, 
though there is nothing in this part of the 
book as philologically good as the ‘‘Twelve 
Poems”’ section on Sappho, Alcaeus’ poetry 
is divided into ‘‘The Political Poems’’ and 
“The Non-political Poems,’’ and these divi- 
sions are much sub-divided. (The reader 
will have noticed that elaborate, and gen- 
erally very useful, organization is a feature 
of this book.) The political poems are dis- 
cussed, as far as possible, chronologically, 
so as to form a political biography of 
Alcaeus and a commentary on the times in 
Lesbos. In the non-political poems, Page 
brings out very clearly the impressive 
range of Alcaeus’ poetry: hymns, poems on 
mythological subjects, convivial poems, 
love poems, and other types. One is made 
aware of how alert and many-sided a per- 
son Alcaeus must have been. 

The political poems are Page’s chief con- 
cern. He makes his way through the poet’s 
career by quoting passages, usually entire 
fragments, accompanied by careful annota- 
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tion and commentary. There are also two 
interesting excursory essays, on the Ship 
of State in Alcaeus’ poetry and on Lesbian 
armor. The latter essay, learned and in- 
formative though it is, is not really in 
place in an Introduction to Lesbian Poetry. 
It is an ordnance commentary on Z 34 
(“The great house is agleam with bronze’’), 
inserted into this book rather than belong- 
ing to it intrinsically. 

I hope that in pointing out features of 
the book that are disappointing I have not 
obscured the fact that its merits far out- 
number the blemishes and outweigh them 
in importance. This is an excellent and 
very valuable book. Its value lies in its 
impressive learning and its admirable 
choice and organization of information, 
rather than in literary insight. There are 
useful appendices on meter and dialect. 

Our final book on Lesbian poetry need 
not keep us long. Mr. Hill’s The Poems of 
Sappho, expensively printed on beautiful 
paper, gives text, translation, and intro- 
duction. It is regrettable to have to say 
that the book is of little value, especially 
regrettable since Mr. Hill did not live to 
see his book through the press. Its errors 
would no doubt be fewer if he had. The 
text, hopefully called ‘‘the restored text of 
Sappho,’’ is Edmonds’, marred by a large 
number of glaring misprints. The trans- 
lation is not without its felicities, but these 
are not enough to compensate for its errors. 
At one point several lines of English appear 
for which there is no corresponding Greek, 
at another a final strophe of Greek is left 
untranslated, and there are many serious 
mistakes in translation. The Introduction is 
taken almost entirely from Edmonds’ col- 
lection of testimonia on the life of Sappho, 
followed so uncritically that on page xi a 
grammatical slip in Edmonds’ English is 
reproduced. 

Antonio Garzya’s Alemane, I Frammenti, 
is the first complete text edition of Aleman 
since Bergk’s. It contains text, testimonia, 


scholia (for Fr. 1), apparatus criticus, 
notes (textual, dialectal, and interpreta- 
tive), translation, ana metrical analyses. 


It is a careful and competent work of edit- 
ing, and will be of great value to all who 
make a serious study of Aleman’s poetry. 

Garzya is conservative in text and inter- 
pretation. He offers few emendations of his 
own, and hesitates to make decisions on 
difficulties of interpretation, content often 
to give the evidence and the best current 
opinions without any solution of his own, 
or at most an expression of preference for 


one or another current view. The notes, if 
often indecisive, are most informative and 
full. A note on Fr. 49, for instance, the 
famous lines on the sleep of nature, gives 
a fine collection of passages which were 
probably influenced by these lines of Alc- 
man, and a useful bibliography of modern 
commentary on the passage. While the 
notes are on various matters, questions of 
dialect predominate in them. In fact it was 
an interest in the dialect of Aleman that 
first led Garzya to make this edition, as he 
tells us in his Preface. 


Since nearly half the book is necessarily 
devoted to Fr. 1, the Partheneion, compari- 
son of Garzya’s work with Professor Page’s 
Aleman, The Partheneion, is natural. Page’s 
book is in some ways preferable for the 
reader who wishes to learn something about 
Aleman without going through all the frag- 
ments, because Page’s essays on dialect, 
on the life of Aleman, and the rest, are 
units, while Garzya’s information is scat- 
tered over one hundred and seventy pages 
of texts and notes. If, for example, we wish 
to know what Garzya has to say about the 
question of -dd- for Attic zeta, we have to 
discover that his discussion of this problem 
is chiefly in a note to Fr. 16. If a reader 
happens to turn to Fr. 33 without having 
read 16, he may well be puzzled; for there 
he will find -dd- printed without explanation 
or even reference to 16. This scattering of 
information is, of course, a common feature 
of annotated editions, but it is regrettable 
that at least the dialect notes are not put 
together in the form of an appendix or the 
like, especially since Garzya has much of 
interest to say on this subject. 


In his notes on the Partheneion, Garzya 
is by no means altogether in the shadow of 
Page, though he acknowledges having taken 
much from him. At one point he makes a 
fresh suggestion on a notorious interpreta- 
tive crux that seems to me very good 
indeed: in lines 58-59, he takes Agido as 
nominative, ped’ as in tmesis with dramétai, 
and translates ‘‘E Agido invece, seconda 
in bellezza, corre siccome colasseo cavalio 
dietro ad Ibeno,’’ thus removing two tradi- 
tional problems at once, the question who 
is ‘‘second to Agido,’’ and the awkwardness 
of the dative in line 59. There are other good 
notes on the Partheneion, and the whole 
volume is marked by good judgment and 
learning. 

Professor Lattimore’s reputation as a 
skillful and appealing translator of Greek 
verse has already been established by his 
Iliad and his Pindar. The present volume 
will do nothing to dissipate that reputation. 
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Greek Lyrics is a much slighter under- 
taking than his earlier translations, but 
there is in this small book a surprisingly 
inclusive representation of archaic Greek 
lyric poetry. Seventeen poets are included, 
and there are a few anonymous poems. Of 
the well-known names, only Xenophanes is 
omitted entirely. 

Lattimore as a rule follows the Greek 
meters quite closely, and his general level 
of success in creating a pleasing effect in 
English verse while conveying with toler- 
able accuracy the rhythm, the spirit, and 
the letter of the Greek is high. He is most 
effective in rendering the long lines of 
elegiac couplet, iambic trimeter, and tro- 
chaic tetrameter, and his group of selections 
from Archilochus is the best part of the 
book, though his versions of two poems of 
Bacchylides deserve mention also. One 
translation, that of Aleman’s Partheneion, 
is not Lattimore’s. He identifies it only 
as ‘fan old translation’ (I presume he does 
not mean his own old translation) which 
he has adapted slightly. It is a pleasant 
version, but contains at least one egregious 
mistranslation, which ought to have been 
corrected. 

The volume closes with some succinct and 
useful notes, mostly biographical, on the 
poets. There are a few literary opinions ex- 
pressed, including some words in exceed- 
ingly faint praise of Tyrtaeus: ‘‘A rather 
tiresome poet, but not always inept.” This 
is a reasonable opinion, but why, then, give 
more space to Tyrtaeus than to Alcaeus? 

One could quarrel with other specific 
points of Lattimore’s selection, but the chief 
regret that a reader is likely to feel is that 
there is not more of some of the poets, 
especially Sappho and Alcaeus. In spite of 
its brevity, this is an excellent introduction 
to Greek lyric for the reader without Greek. 
It should prove highly useful for courses 
in Greek literature in translation, and may 
well appeal to a relatively wide circle of 
readers. 

G. M. Kirkwoop 

Cornell University 


A Concordance to Euripides. By James T. 
ALLEN and GABRIEL ITALIE. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1954. Pp. xi. 
685. $10.00. 

WITHIN THE Limits of practicality, the 
compilers of this admirable (and beautifully 
printed) book have made it a complete 
concordance, citing every word along with 
its context in every verse where it oc- 


curs. To shorten some entries which would 
otherwise take many pages—e.g., theds— 
they depart from the concordance principle 
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and cite typical contexts, each followed by 
a mere index of similar passages. For in- 
stance, after quoting part of Balcchae] 47, 


they add, ‘‘cf. Ba 182, 284, 296, 707, 766, 
860, 1031, 1347, Cyf{clops] 521, 525, Frlag- 
ment] 177.’’ They follow the alphabetical 


order of the plays. Certain much used words 
in the sections Alpha-Kappa, Pi-Omega, 
compiled by Allen, are not even indexed 
completely; e.g., alld, egd, en, eimi, pais. 
Indeed, the enumeration is liable to break 
off somewhere in Allfcestis], the first play 
cited, if the word is exceedingly frequent. 
Allen believed it would be ‘‘wasteful ped- 
antry’’ to give an exhaustive list of such 
words; certainly it would have made the 
book much bulkier and more expensive. 
The section Lambda-Omicron, prepared by 
Italie, who indexed every word fully, oc- 
cupies 21% of the pages; if the same meth- 
od had been followed throughout, these let- 
ters would have occupied only 12% (to judge 
from Liddell-Scott-Jones), and the book 
would number about 1175 pages, instead 
of 686. 


The most we can expect of a concord- 
ance is that, as far as is possible in an 
alphabetical word-list, it will be a thorough 
guide to (1) all subjects mentioned by the 
author, however briefly, and (2) his vo- 
eabulary, grammar, and style (including 
versification). Evidently Allen conceived the 
second use to be quite secondary. The read- 
er, if interested in Euripides’ concepticn 
of God or gods, can readily consult this 
concordance to learn which passages he 
has to look up and which ones are unim- 
portant; but if he wants to know when 
Euripides treated theds as one syllable in- 
stead cf two, he will have to look up nearlv 
every passage listed. While I am grateful 
for the advance which this book makes 
over all previous indices to Euripides, still 
I regret that it cannot answer questions 
like these: Is pais freely used as a feminine 
in the plural as well as the singular? Is 
alla significantly more frequent in certain 
plays than in others? Does the vocative 
pater occur more often with 6 or without 
it—and in which positions of the verse? 


A concordance can perform another serv- 
ice by citing every word in the best at- 
tested form, or at least warning the reader 
each time that it accepts an emendation. 
This concordance is ordinarily reliable; e.g.., 
for ‘I was’ it gives é (én codd., ut semper), 
p. 189. But under duoin it includes Ellec 
tra] 95, 536, 649 and several passages from 
other plays where L and P, the only manu- 
scripts containing them, have duein; and 
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tlémon in Hlelllen] 681 is contrary to 
the tlamon of the manuscripts. Such minor 
lapses are worth pointing out only because 
they illustrate flaws of method which lexi- 
cographers ought to avoid. I have also no- 
ticed a few wholly inadvertent omissions; 
but that is unavoidable and ought not to 
be criticized. 

In short, the new concordance is most 
welcome, but it needs to be used with 
some caution. 

Saut Levin 

Washington University 


Isocrates: Seine Anschauungen im Lichte 
seiner Schriften. By Erno MrKxo a. (An- 
nales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 
Vol. 89.) Helsinki, 1954. Pp. 347. 

THE MONOGRAPH under discussion is a 
German translation of a Finnish doctoral 
dissertation prepared at the University of 
Helsinki. The bulk of this study consists of 
two main parts entitled: I. Die Gedanken 
des Isocrates iiber die Wirklichkeit; II. Die 
Struktur der erlebten Wirklichkeit. Each 
part consists of several chapters with nu- 
merous subdivisions. The present reviewer 
regards as significant the chapter dealing 
with religion (pp. 107-135) and the section 
discussing the constitution as the soul of 
the state (pp. 224-235). 

Most of the Anhang, from p. 274 to p. 295, 
could well be omitted, as it contains nothing 
new. It deals with the transmission of Isoc- 
rates’ works, their authenticity, the chro- 


nology of Isocrates’ life, and a classifica- © 


tion of his works according to Wolf. Like- 
wise, the Index Graecitatis Isocrateae (pp. 
307-329) serves no useful purpose. A reader 
who knows Greek does not need it; a 
Greekless reader can derive no help from 
it. 

In general, this is a competent piece of 
work. The writer exhibits maturity of judg- 
ment and the patience of Didymus, the 
original chalkénteros. 

ALFRED P. DoRJAHN 

Northwestern University 


Platenatlas bij Homerus. Edited by J. H. 
JONGKEES and W. J. VERDENIus. (Uitgegev- 
en onder auspicién van het Nederlandsch 
Klassiek Verbond.) Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk 
Willink & Zoon N.V., 1955. Pp. 64. Fl. 7.50. 
THIS IS A WELCOME, inexpensive, and most 

attractive addition to the available collec- 

tions of pictures showing how the post- 

Homeric Greeks represented the heroes who 

fought at Troy. The handsome plates (fifty 

pages of them, mostly full-page) have been 
well selected, and we are given, along with 


such old friends as the British Museum 
fifth-century stamnos showing Odysseus and 
the Sirens, some newcomers such as the 
shipwreck scene on the eighth-century Mu- 
nich jug which Hampe believed represent- 
ed the wreck of Odysseus’ ship. (Hampe’s 
theory has been questioned by other ex- 
perts, and the editors of this book, more 
cautious than Hampe, describe the scene 
merely as a shipwreck.) It would have 
been interesting to have along with the 
two pictures of the blinding of Polyphemus 
the two recently discovered representations 
on the fragment found at Argos and on 
the great vase from Eleusis, but I sup- 
pose one might also feel that four examples 
of one scene would be excessive. For a 
number of good reasons, the scenes which 
have been chosen are not limited to strictly 
Homeric episodes, but often are concerned 
with ‘‘Cyclic’’ portions of the Troy Story. 
The first plate is a reproduction of the 
Munich head of Homer. 

The editors note in their introduction that, 
although their pictures will mainly illustrate 
the influence which the epos had upon 
later Greek culture, the vase paintings are 
also one of the best means of making the 
epics live again for us, since the paint- 
ers were not only millennia closer than 
we to the epics themselves, but were also 
men for whom these poems were a far 
more vivid and vital intellectual posses- 
sion. The editors have, I think, been wise 
in their decision not to include material 
later than the fifth century. 

The pictures have brief titles under them, 
and at the end of the book there are a 
few pages of short paragraphs which con- 
tain, in addition to interpretations of the 
paintings, indications of the dates of the 
various pots and of their present locations. 
The book would have been considerably eas- 
ier to use if the descriptive material had 
been put on the same page as the rele- 
vant picture, but there may have been 
practical reasons against this. The book 
is probably neater with the present ar- 
rangement, and one would certainly not 
want to sacrifice any of the size of the 
pictures, which is one of the book’s im- 
portant merits. 


In their descriptions of the pictures or 
in the introduction, the editors might per- 
haps have done well to say more than 
they have about the common tendency of 
the vase paintings to vary more or less 
from the Homeric narrative even when they 
are depicting episodes which are also treat- 
ed in Homer. There are occasional brief 
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allusions to this phenomenon in the de- 
scriptive paragraphs at the end of the book, 
and in the next to the last paragraph of 
the introduction the editors note the very 
common non-Homeric spelling of the name 
Odysseus on the vases, but the matter is 
not treated consistently. Actually, there is 
scarcely a picture which does not have at 
least some detail which is not strictly ‘‘Ho- 
meric.”’ In the picture of the duel between 
Paris and Menelaus, for example (Plate 
lla), the two combatants are the same 
as those in the third book of the Iliad, 
and Menelaus is winning on the vase as 
he does in the poem. But there is no Ar- 
temis in Homer’s narrative; the details of 
Aphrodite’s actions seem to be different; 
and, as Hcemer tells the story, at the mo- 
ment when Menelaus is rushing upon Par- 
is with his sword, Paris should not still 
have a spear, but he does in the vase 
painting. 
FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 
University of Oregon 


Poety-Liriki Drevnei Ellady I Rima (Lyric 
Poets of Ancient Greece and Rome). 
Translated by Ia. Golosovker. Moscow: 
Ministry of Culture of the U.S.S.R., 1955. 
Pp. 199. 

THIS LITTLE VOLUME is an interesting mod- 
ern Russian translation-study of the best- 
known lyric poets of Greece and Rome 
containing approximately 113 poems, in 
cluding selections from Sappho, Corinna, 
Simonides, the Carmina Popularia, Catul- 
lus, Propertius, Horace, and others. In his 
introduction the translator declares that 
these poems have heretofore attracted only 
a limited scholarly audience because of 
their presumed difficulty; it is his desire in 
the present volume to bring them to the 
attention of a wide general reading public. 
To this end no footnotes nor bibliography 
are included, although it is indicated that 
the editions of Diehl and Edmonds were 
consulted during the course of the book’s 
compilation. It is a regular characteristic 
of Soviet scholarship to take a very broad 
and comprehensive view of any subject un- 
der consideration, attempting to include 
many different aspects of it under one 
general heading. In the case of the 
lyric poets this tendency is advanta- 
geous, since it permits the reader to become 
acquainted with the whole genre of ancient 
lyric instead of an isolated segment of it; 
to compare, for example, the manner in 
which Alcaeus treated a theme with Hor- 
ace’s treatment of a similar subject several 
centuries later. 


The Notes section following the transla- 
tions is designed primarily to acquaint the 
casual reader with the points of ancient 
custom, nomenclature, and topography nec- 
essary for a full appreciation of the text. 
Among the Greek Lyricists the translator 
seems most interested in Alcaeus; after 
giving details of the poet’s life, including 
his prodigious feats of wine-drinking, he 
comments on Alcaeus’ political poems, 
principally those directed against Pittacus, 
his former fellow-conspirator, who after be- 
coming tyrant of Lesbos had broken with 
the poet and driven him into exile. From 
the poems the translator derives his theory 
that Alcaevs, unable to reconcile himself 
with autocracy, dreamed of ending the civil 
strife that existed in Mytilene by a return 
to the time when the polis was ruled by a 
popular assembly and a council. 

No modern anthology of Greek Lyric 
would seem to be complete without the 
famous Essay on Women attributed to Sem- 
onides of Amorgus, and the present volume 
is no exception. The translator gives a 
spirited rendition of it (Edmonds No. 7), 
to which he has added the verses beginning 
‘Thundering Zeus, lad, hath the ends of all 
things there be. . . .”” (Edmonds No. 1), as 
a sort of prologue. He observes that this 
poem has continued to enjoy great popv- 
larity because it has its source deep in the 
traditions of popular folklore and a kinship 
with the gnomic sayings of many peoples— 


the theory of Woman as the root of all 
evil is as old as Eve and Pandora. 
The translator appears to be more at 


home in the Latin lyrics; the selections are 
more numerous and the notes fuller. He 
makes the simple yet striking observation 
that Catullus was the first Roman poet to 
describe life in Rome’s eastern provinces 
in a straightforward and natural way. It is 
interesting to see how Catullus’ indelica- 
cies are rendered by adroit paraphrases 
that neither impair the meter nor confound 
the sense of the poem. Though including 
three of Propertius’ elegies, the translator 
briefly dismisses him as one who “‘long sup- 
ported himself by hypocritical flattery and 
adulation of Augustus’ absolutism.’’ 

Ovid receives very sympathetic treat- 
ment, and the reason for it is indicated in 
the notes. In the early part of the nine 
teenth century, the greatest lyric poet of 
Russia, Pushkin, who is held in high regard 
in the Soviet Union, spent a few years in 
the regions around Tomi, Ovid’s place of 
banishment. Since he was himself at the 
time undergoing a period of unofficial exile, 
he felt a singular kinship with Ovid, to 
whom he dedicated some lyric verse. But 
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perhaps the finest tribute Pushkin paid him 
is found in his narrative poem The Gypsies. 
In beautiful stanzas the Old Gypsy tells of 
Ovid, who ‘‘had a glorious gift of song,’’ 
and whose memory still persists in the 
area. Thus, with the exception of one piece 
from the Amores, the selections are all 
made from the poetry of Ovid’s Exile pe- 
riod. 

The translator’s special interest seems to 
be reserved for Horace, whose poems he 
has carefully divided into different groups 
on the basis of subject matter; and al- 
though he assumes that the reader is fa- 
miliar with the details of the poet’s life, 
his commentary on Horace is the longest 
in the volume. He considers that Horace, 
as a poet, lived a double life; in Rome he 
was the “‘Court Poet of the Palatine,’’ while 
at home on his Tiburtine farm he was an 
independent recluse and moralist. In his 
earlier work the poet’s concern with pros- 
ody was often greater than with the moral 
content of the poems, but his thought stead- 
ily developed, passing through a hedonistic 
and Epicurean phase, to a position approxi- 
mating that of contemporary Roman Stoics, 
when his chief desire was for tranquillity 
and peace. 

The publication of Lyric Poets of Ancient 
Greece and Rome emphasizes the fact that 
there exists in the U.S.S.R. a substantial 
and cultured audience who will derive 
pleasure and profit from such a study. Yet 
perhaps the most significant thing about 
the book is what it does not say. The Soviet 
tendency is to fit the creative writing of 
individuals into a preconceived pattern in 
which the whole ancient world is regarded 
as a perpetual battleground between the 
forces of the ‘‘proletariat’’ and the ‘‘ex- 
ploiting classes.’’ Thus, surely Alcaeus’ 
hatred of Pittacus, Catullus’ hostility to 
Caesar, and Horace’s participation in the 
Battle of Philippi would provide excellent 
excuses for essays on this theme, but the 
translator seems to be deliberately avoid- 
ing digressions of this nature. 


A new Collective Leadership, with an 
insistence on a reappraisal of world prob- 
lems, has succeeded the ‘‘immovable rigor’’ 
of Stalin in the Soviet Union, and this book 
is one of the first pieces of literary crit- 
cism to appear since the change took place. 
It would be unwise to make extensive gen- 
eralizations from a single example, but per- 
haps this book, which is intended for use in 
the Soviet Union rather than abroad, is 
indicative of a shift in emphasis that is 
deeper and more fundamental than is pres- 
ently suspected. The book differs from Lat- 
timore’s Greek Lyrics, which was _ pub- 


lished simultaneously in the United States, 
only in selection of material and subjective 
analysis. Bearing in mind the customary 
Soviet treatment of works of literature, this 
fact is in itself of considerable significance. 
HucuH F’. GRAHAM 
University of New Brunswick 


The Origin of the Theater. By 
NINGHER. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
139. 


THE AUTHOR is Queen Wilhelmina Profes- 
sor of the History, Language and Literature 
of the Netherlands at Columbia University. 
The essay here reviewed is apparently in 
a field peripheral to his main competence. 
To set the record straight, the reviewer 
is a novice in medieval drama. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs therefore deal mainly 
with the sections which concern classical 
drama. 

The main thesis is an interesting and 
daring one. In the face of almost unanimous 
expert opinion (called on p. 50 ‘‘the slough 
of literary historians’’) that modern drama 
is an independent development in and for 
the medieval Church, the author believes 
that the tradition of the secular mimes 
was continuous and that the Church utilized 
their talents to make ‘‘drama’”’ out of dia- 
logues written by the clergy. “‘If the mimes 
were called in to perform the tropes, it 
immediately becomes clear how the ele- 
ment of impersonation was introduced — 
they effected the transition from symbolic 
liturgy into theater— it was the mimes, 


B. Hun- 
1955. Pp. 


‘ traditionally unable to limit themselves to 


cerebral presentation, who endowed the cer- 
emony with the actual life which was their 
professional concern’”’ (p. 83). The orthodox 
view is no doubt acceptably stated by 
Hardin Craig (English Religious Drama, 
[Oxford, 1955]): ‘‘The story of the origin of 
the religious drama of the Middle Ages is 
a very simple one —It happens that at a 
definite time and place there came to- 
gether in an exercise of representative art 
the three factors that are the constituents 
of drama, namely, impersonation, action, 
and dialogue. The ecclesiastical persons re- 
sponsible for this combination of elements 
were at first and for a long time entirely 
ignorant of what they had done, and it 
was perhaps 200 years before anybody re- 
alized that drama had again been invented, 
that the achievement attributed to the sixth- 
century Greek, Thespis, had been independ- 
ently repeated’ (p. 19). H. has not been 
the only scholar to question the finality of 
this view. Allardyce Nicoll in his Masks 
Mimes and Miracles (which clearly influ- 
enced H. very strongly) is obviously un- 
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easy with it. Most classicists are likely to 
sympathize with scepticism about the total 
lack of contact between the Church and a 
demonstrable, even if tenuous, Greco- 
Roman dramatic tradition throughout the 
Middle Ages. But it seems odd that H. 
mentions Plautus and Terence only once 
and that his index does not even list 
Hrosvitha, although she lived in the crucial 
tenth century when the ‘‘new’’ drama can 
first be detected. Quite apart from the pre- 
sumption that classical Roman drama had 
some lasting effect on the later mime, it 
seems obvious that the ‘‘literary’’ tradition 
(which H. continually belittles) was main- 
tained to some extent by the very clergy 
whose participation in the rebirth of drama 
no one can deny. Whereas H. slights Roman 
drama, he devotes more than one-fifth of 
his book to the Greek. Most of his argumen- 
tation is concerned with origin, particularly 
that of the cult of Dionysos. He has no 
use for Pickard-Cambridge ‘‘who refused 
to learn from primitive civilization observed 
in modern times anything about the archaic 
period of his venerated Greece’’ (p. 103). 
He feels that ‘‘nothing can be gained by 
throwing ourselves into the _ classicists’ 
melee. Nonetheless we can observe it with 
profit’’ (p. 38). He quotes and paraphrases 
admiringly from Harrison and Murray and 


others of the anthropological _ school. 
Euripides’ Bacchae is the only really 
‘‘dramatic’’ play. Yet, after ecstasis and 


frenzy and enthousiasmos and omophagia 
have had the full treatment, we find toward 
the end of the chapter this plaintive ad- 
mission: ‘‘Here again no certain truth 
emerges from the clash of opinions — pre- 
cisely how Greek drama originated from 
its primitive phase remains to this day a 
riddle’ (p. 45). 

A feature of the book which will par- 
ticularly disturb both the classicist and 
medievalist is H.’s handling of the Latin 
language. In later chapters a good many 
of the tropes and other versicles are quoted. 
This is done in most cases both in Latin 
and in (so-called) English translation. The 
most charitable explanation is that H. 
understands the simple Latin (one would 
take this for granted in a European-trained 
scholar) but did not trust his English (there 
is a note of thanks on the reverse of the 
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title page for ‘‘Editorial help,’’ and yet the 
style, particularly of the last chapter, is 
often labored). Perhaps he turned over the 
translation job to a novice and neglected 
to check the results. Let two examples from 
a great many possibilities suffice. On p. 57, 
Hodie cantandus est nobis puer, quem 
gignebat ineffabiliter ante tempora Pater, 
et eundem sub tempore generavit inclyta 
mater is rendered as follows: ‘‘Today we 
have to sing in praise of the boy whom 
the Father in his kindness has created be- 
fore the times and a famous mother has 
given birth to him in the time.’’ And on 
p. 59, Ecce virgo concipiet at [sic!] pariet 
filium: et nunc euntes dicite quia natus 
est comes out ‘‘See a virgin will conceive 
and will give birth to a son. And you in 
announcing it tell why he has been born.” 

Major and minor contradictions are scat- 
tered throughout. “Theater is play — 
Theater serves no purpose’ (p. 14) and 
‘play is revealed to serve not only as 
pleasure but also as protection’’ (p. 15); 
or “‘theater and rite— are one and the 
same’’ (p. 15) and ‘‘even though likeness 
is an integral element of both symbolism 
and the theater, it does not bring them 
closer together; symbolism uses the image 
of reality to convey an idea and, like all 
rites, has a purpose; the actor observes 
only so that he may create afterwards, 
quite without ulterior purpose”’ (p. 51). The 
indiscriminate use of such terms as 
‘“‘ancient,’’ ‘‘archaic,’’ ‘‘primitive,’’ and 
‘prehistoric’ is thoroughly confusing, since 
H. obviously intends at least some of them 
to have a semi-technical connotation. Illus- 
trations are scattered rather arbitrarily 
through the text and are never referred to 
in it. Mistakes in spelling and transliteration 
are too frequent and there are many um 
supported assumptions and inferences. 

Perhaps H.’s main thesis will be sub- 
stantiated. Judgment on it will no doubt 
be forthcoming from the specialists in 
medieval drama. But for reasons such as 
those cited above the book does not inspire 
confidence. Certainly there is little of prof- 
fit in it for the student of classical drama, 
whether in connection with its origin, devel- 
oped form, or later influence. 

Wittum A. McDoNaL 
University of Minnesota 
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